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‘LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory”’ in best condition with ‘‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


UNEXCELLED FOR PURPOSE. 


Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way. 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
‘‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure 
in saying: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is unexcelled for the pur- 
poses for which you recommend 
it, viz., to keep the hair in a soft 
and glossy condition and to pre- 
vent it from falling out.’’ 


SPLENDID HAIR DRESSING. 

To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostelry for over 
twenty-five years, and who, by 
his courteous manner and polite 
attention has secured the friend- 
ship and respect of every one 
with whom he comes in contact. 
Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is a splendid dressing for 
the hair and I have received great 
benefit from its use.’’ 

His address is 98 St. Paul 
street, Memphis. 
Mr. James Bacon. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Oftice, 150 Nassay St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 
banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 
showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 
over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 
pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 
churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 
last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 
Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 
New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 
costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 
$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 
holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 
of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 
directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 
of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 
—The A Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 
carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 
Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, pleage mention this Magagine. 














SOLOMON PERRY, ESO. 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C.'M. E. Church, 


The Perry House 


224 West Mitchell St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
First-class accommodations only. 
one-half blocks from new depot. 
parts of city every 15 minutes. 
and up-to-date place. 


Rates $1.00 per day. 





Two and 
Cars to all 
A refined 


Meals 25c. 









176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 














CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE of CARDUI 



































Learn to Write and Speak 


Correct English 


OOR English will hold you 
P back, no matter what you 
may try to do in a business 

or social way. 

We can raise your value in 
business 100 per cent—we will 
teach you, by correspondence, to 
write and speak correctly, easily, 
forcefully and fluently. 

No matter what your position 
is—whether stenographer, book 
keeper, salesman, clerk, office 
assistant, a..vertisement writer, 
correspondent, reporter, journal- 
ist, short-story writer,—you must 
understand the correct use of 
English in order to advance rap- 
idly. You will not feel at home 
in good society unless you can 
talk with the assurance that you 
are not making blunders. Our 
plan is original and intensely 





interesting. We will gladly ex- 
plain it if you will write. 
ADDRESS 


Page-Davis School of Correct English 
Dept. 246, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PROGRESS OF A RACE 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 
AND UP-TO-DATE RACE STATISTICS. 





| 

| 

| BY W. H. CROGMAN. 

| It Tells You 

| How many colored people there are in the United States; 

| how many in each State; how many in each county in all 
the Southern States and in other States having a con- 
siderable number of Negroes. 


From Special Statistical Tables You can see at. a glance 


How many Negroes own homes; how many schools there 
are for Negroes; how many teachers and scholars; how 
many colleges and professional schools there are for 
Negroes; how many churches and church papers; the 
estimated value of Negro church property, and also the 
total value of property held by the race; now many farms; 
how many own homes and how many are tenants; how 
many colored persons are lawyers, how many doctors; 
how many are engaged in agriculture; how many in do- 
mestic service; how many in trade, transportation and 
manufacturing. 


Special Collection of Plantation Melodies 


Will be of unusual interest not only to the colored reader, 
1870 but to all who see them. They have been made especially 
One-mule farmer. popular by Prince Henry of Germany, who requested that 
they be sung to him on several occasions during his visit 
1880 in America. While these melodies and other pleasant 
Two-mule farmer anecdotes will charm the reader, he will be thrilled by the 
Owning some land hair-breadth escapes enroute the * underground railroad” anda 

8 . thousand other incidents recorded in this magnificent 


1990 book. 


taiosanesatiens. | 700 Pages, 200 Illustrations. 
Price, Post Paid, $1.95. 


1900 
Fifty head of stock, “NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY 
AGENTS’ COMMISSION LIBERAL. 


Five hundred acres of land, 
Boys in college, 
Boys owning farms, 
Daughters teaching, 
Daughters keeping neat homes A. J. WILLIAMSON, Alabama, reports 400 to be delivered in Oct. 
of their own. J. W. ARNOLD, Georgia, orders 125 for immediate delivery. 
. W. G MORGAN, Mississippi, reports over 600 to be delivered 
NOTE.—The above is the history November Ist. 
of one colored man—it is the his- | WILLIAM STAPLES, Mississippi, reports 101 orders taken in one 
tory of one thousand today. month’s time. 


But for lack of space, we could give you many others. Send for 
Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the Book 


October reports. 
and Read for Yourself. Outfit Free.—Write today for particulars, or send on the lic 


in stamps to pay for postage on free outfit. 














1860 
A Slave. 



































A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 

Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the Revolution ? 
How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? 
Do you know anything of the slave laws in the 

colonies ? 
Have you read the history of the anti-slave agi- 
tation? 
Do you know when the first convention of anti- 
Slavery women was held? 
Do you know what is meant by the “ Underground 
Railroad?’’ Who carried it on? 
you know how many Negroes there were in the 
Civil War? 
How many schools are there today for Negroes ? 
How many teachers? How many scholars? 
hat is the estimated value of church property ? 
What is the estimated value of property held by 
Negroes? 





A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 

What is the population of the Negroes in each of 
the States of the Union? 

Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 
country? ‘ 

How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousand or more? 

What counties in the South have more colored 
people than white ? 

How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 

ar? 


roo1 other questions answered that you have no 
idea of. See it for yourself. 

* We received the book in good condition, and it 
actually surprised us. It is a regular storehouse of 
information concerning our race.”’ 

Ethiopian News Agency. 





Address— 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 


(Successors to J. L. Nichols @& Co.) 


950 Austell Building - - -« 


ATLANTA, GA. 























CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SX all the list of birth day or Christmas presents which you 

could give your friend, nothing is more appropriate than a 
piece of real good literature. Of all the good literature that there 
is on the market there is nothing better in the line offcurrent lit- 
erature than ‘‘The Voice of the Negro.’’ Give your friend a 
year’s subscription to our magazine. He will never forget you 
for your Kindness. Kelly Miller’s remarkable Open Letter to 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., in which he tears off the mask from the de- 
cadent scum of Leopard’s Spots and The Clansman is the sensa- 
tion of the times. The Voice of the Negro has control of the 
sales of this Open Letter in this part of the country. The price 
of this pamphlet is 15c. Send us $1.15 and let us send The 
Voice of the Negro one year to your friend along with Kelly 
Miller’s Open Letter to Tom Dixon. An ordinary Xmas pres- 
ent will soon be forgotten, but a magazine reminds your friend 
of youtwelve times a year. Write today. Address: 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. ¢ # # € ATLANTA, GA. 




















ONLY $39.50 ONE WAY 


Atlanta | Los Angeles > 
—to— ( §an Francisco 





Rock Island 


Vi BAG 








TICKETS ON SALE DAILY from SEPT. 15th to OCT. 3lst 


Corresponding iow rates from other points in SOUTHEAST. 
Write or call for full particulars. 


S. L. PARROTT, Dist. Pass. Agent 
6 North Pryor Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











When writing advertisers, please mention this Maganine. 
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TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 
Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year | Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
for postage. for them. 


Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl. 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
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If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card, 
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Any one sending us four new subscriptions at | 
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year. 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
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OPTICIAN Supplies 
Established 1870 AMATEUR FISHING 
We examine the eyes thoroughly for glasses, Catalogue and Price List Free 
using the most improved modern method and ap- 
paratus, Special apartment for colored people, 14 WHITEHALL STREET 
who are always accorded careful and courteous ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


treatment. Expert opticians in attendance. 
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Corona Industrial College 
Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and Iron Company’s Great, Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
at a cost of one dollar a month. For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala. 








The Tuskegee Student mine ruscecer mst. 


TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 








Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


“|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
the Negro people of America. Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Moneyphobia and The closing years 
Egomania of the nineteenth 

century and the 
opening years of the twentieth must go 
down in the history of the American peo- 
ple as an era of unbounded corruption 
and gigantic egotism. Our savage lynch- 
ings, our ruthless disregard of the rights 
of others, our violation of trusts, our 
boasts of greatness, our mad race after 
sordid nothingness and _ our long-faced 
homilies against wickedness make a 
strange medley of inconsistency. He who 
has lived in history through the life, feeling 
and thought of the past, he who has 
watched the great movements which have 
made manifest the pulse-beat of the ages 
can at least see that our ethical standards 
are not abreast with our material pro- 
gress. This is a business age. But that 
is not the worst of it: this is an age of 
grafts. Men have always had an idea 
that advertising pays in business, and so 
this is an age of advertising. Much of 
this advertising has become of a personal 
Nature and may be accurately termed 
egotism. Modesty has fled to other 
lands. Here in America we make bold 
to interview ourselves and say great 
things about our achievements, to hire 
men and newspapers to flatter our whims 


and foibles, to league ourselves with 
great periodicals for the sake of self- 
praise and to do almost anything to get 
before the public. In many places the 
preacher is afraid to rebuke corruption 
and egotism. He is little more than a 
pious spouter of musty maxims. He 
has none of the blood of the fiery and 
fearless prophets coursing through his 
veins’ Our recent insurance scandal rev- 
elations show the kind of financial and 
commercial ethics that predominate over 
the country. In our great life insuramce 
companies gigantic salaries are paid to 
sinecures and lobbyists and nepotism is 
common. Men grow rich by shady tran- 
sactions. City governments are dragged 
at the heels of contemptible ward politi- 
cians and even the national government 
is honeycombed with corruption. We 
Americans are a profit-mongering, earth- 
hungering, world-subduing kind of peo- 
ple. The “trusted man” can no longer be 
trusted. Some morning the “trusted 
man” fails to turn up and a hasty investi- 
gation reveals the fact that two or three 
hundred thousands have gone with him. 
Roosevelt is the first lusty sign of a return 
to decency. Lawson has precipitated a 
burst of fury on the heads of the Wall 
street looters. Now that the eyes of the 
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people are opened, public opinion will 
probably force a .complete break-up of 
those conspiracies which defraud the peo- 
ple. There is need for a return to sanity. 
Honesty is better than money and char- 
acter is far above a big name. 





The New Alignment The term “Reform- 
in Georgia ers” in Georgia 

has come to refer 
to those white people in the State who 
are willing to stoop to any kind of nar- 
rowness and chicanery to oust the pres- 
ent office-holding set in order to get in 
themselves. It is a sad degradation of a 
very ancient and magnificent word. The 
discredit for the misuse of this noble term 
all belongs to Mr. Hoke Smith, one of 
the candidates for the governor’s chair, 
but a man altogether infit for such an 
exalted position because of his utter lack 
of the sentiments of justice. In a speech 
at Perry, on October gth, Mr. Smith very 
carefully traced the history of Negro dis- 


franchisement in the South. From the 
various attempts and failures there had 
been made to get a test case fairly and 
squarely before the United States Su- 


preme Court, he reached the conclusion 
that the validity of these disfranchisement 
measures were upheld. Of course any- 
body who knows anything at all about 
the facts knows that this is not the case. 
The Supreme Court has consistently 
shirked its duty in this matter and has 
never given an open decision as to the 
merits of the new suffrage provisions. It 
is currently reported, although we have 
not seen it in print, that Mr. Smith, in one 
of his speeches said he was in favor of an 
amendment to theconstitution that would 
not only disfranchise the Negro, but that 
would deport all of those from the State 
who dared criticise the new amendment! 
The logic of this astounding position is 
to deport from the State every manly 
Negro. There is not much use in wast- 
ing words ona man who would dare 
make such a vicious suggestion and yet 
it is right for us to expect the Christian 
white people of the State to rise up and 
vindicate by their pens and votes the 


principles of tolerance, righteousness and 
justice. 


This man Hoke Smith has gone 
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mad. He is 


intoxicated with his own 
deviltry, and his every word on the race 


question helps to inspire profound dis- 
trust in the Negro. But let no one think 
that Hoke Smith stands out as a ridicu- 
lous agitator in Georgia. All of that mot- 
ley crowd who have, year in and year 
out, absorbed their energies in watchful 
hostility to the Negro are on the side of 
the demagogue. Then there is the snarl- 
ing’ populist rump shouting its invectives 
at the race. Tom Watson, who once 
begged for the votes of the black men of 
the State and who hob-nobbed with them 
in every kind of political situation, is now 
hurling his reckless epigrams at us from 
New York. All of this radical “reform” 
crowd seek to ride into office on the Ne- 
gro. And yet, according to Lord Hoke 
Smith, the Negro must say nothing and 
look pleasant. The white man must be 
allowed to deal with our interests accord- 
ing to his own sovereign caprice. He* 
will hold us in the hollow of his hand and 
brook no shadow of complaint. Will the 
white people of the great State of Georgia 
tolerate this antiquated ignorance and 
airy lordliness? We thought the world 
had outgrown such foolishness. We 
never had greater need in Georgia for a 
broad, human feeling that would seek to 
submerge and obliterate the race preju- 
dice and suspicions that underlie present 
conditions. At such a time as this the 
man with the moral corn of race-hate on 
his nature seeks the helm of the ship of 
State. In the hour that the man _ was 
needed the demagogue has made his ad- 
vent. Hoke Smith has lined up on his 
side the “reformers,” the Populists and 
the professional Negro-haters. He is 
pushing the campaign with the diseased 
bitterness of a chronic office-seeker and 
what he is saying about the Negro is a 
rich specimen of reckless libelling. 





Maryland’s Grapple The wave of reac- 
with the Demagogue tion from Recon- 

struction has reach- 
ed as far North as Maryland. That State 
has recently become one of the great bat- 
tle grounds between Democracy and 
Demagogy. Gorman, one of the high 
priests of Negro-haters, is seeking to pef- 
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petuate himself in power in the State of 


Maryland by disfranchising the Negro. 
Last winter a narrow and_ subservient 


Maryland legislature, under the whip and 
lash of Gorman, voted to submit to the 
voters of the State an amendment to the 
constitution. The amendment is aimed 
directly at the Negro. It is similar to the 
Virginia Suffrage amendment, containing 
both the grandfather clause and the edu- 
cational test. But although aimed at the 
Negro, if passed, it will disfranchise a 
large number of whites also. No consis- 
tent scheme of Democracy can be invent- 
ed that will include all white men and ex- 
clude all Negroes. In Baltimore, partic- 
ularly, there are thousands of Russian, 
Polish, Italian and Hungarian immigrants 
who would be disfranchised by the pro- 
posed amendment. The _ grandfather 
clause allows a man to vote provided his 
grandfather voted in this State in 1860. 
In spite of the fact that this is aimed at 
the Negro, who was in slavery at that 
time, many Negroes will be able to vote 
under this provision, while no foreign 
whites at ail can vote under it. This is 
because of the fact that by the grace of 
the white man’s double standard of ethics 
many Negroes have white grandfathers. 
A far greater number of colored men will 
be able to register under the educational 
qualification than foreigners. But what 
does Gorman care about the disfranchise- 
ment of white foreigners? They are an 
uncertain factor in politics anyhow. The 
demagogue wants no independent voters, 
no thinkers, but blind and slavish hench- 
men. The foreign element in Maryland 
could not see why it should sneeze every 
time Gorman took snuff, and so it has 
alienated his sympathies. But many a 
time has the wickedness of man encom- 
passed its own destruction. The reckless 
demagogy of Gorman has aroused the 
antagonism of the wholé foreign element 
in addition to the solid Republican party. 
Nor is the Democratic partv a unit for 
the amendment. Governor Warfield has 
boldly denounced the amendment, and 
Warfield has a large following in Mary- 
land. The educational test provides that 
aman who registers to vote must be re- 


quired by the registrars to read and ex- 
plain to the satisfaction of said registrars 


any section of the State constitution. 


Governor Warfield and a number of 
prominent Democrats in the State point 
out the fact that the average Negro can 
read and explain the constitution far more 
easily than the foreign white element and 
that if the test is fairly applied a large 
number of white men will be disfran- 
chised; and they go further: they express 
the belief that some day some unscrupu- 
lous politicians may use the registrars to 
make their power secure. Registrars 
could very easily let down the bars to the 
jail birds, the unprincipled, the ignorant 
and vicious so long as they were on the 
right side, and, on the other hand, they 
could refuse to register the opposition. 
Secretary Bonaparte, of the Navy, and 
who was the chairman of the last State 
Republican Convention, in one of his po- 
litical speeches gave utterance to a prin- 
ciple vital to the existence of Republican 
government when he stated that— 

“The republican party has ever held with 
Voltaire that a good citizen needs no grand- 
fathers; like Abraham Lincoln, it believes 
not in casts or oligarchies or privileged 
classes; like Theodore Roosevelt, it demands 
a square deal at the polls as elsewhere for 
every man, whatever his ancestry. If a citi- 
zen be shown by experience unfit to vote 
wisely and righteously, let him be demied the 
suffrage because of his individual unfitness, 
not because of his race or tongue or Airth- 
place, or because his grandfather was this 
or was not that.” 


It is to be regretted that the Republi- 
can party of Maryland adopted in its plat- 
form a plank condemning “Negro Domi- 
nation” and “Social Equality.” True, as 
Mr. Bonaparte later explains, the pro- 
nouncement will have to be read in the 
light of the surroundings. “Negro Dom- 
ination” and “Social Equality” had been 
made the main issues of the campaign by 
the Democrats and many white men who 
did not want to vote with the Democrats, 
hesitated to vote for the imaginary “Social 
Equality” and “Negro Domination” party. 
There are giant spectres stalking about in 
the white man’s mind which mumble 
only the term, “Social Equality.” In- 
stead of the Republican party of Ma- 
ryland appearing to forsake the Ne- 
gro, the strongest factor of republican- 
ism in the state. the platform shonld 
have denounced the ‘‘ Social Equality ’’ 
howl asa figment of the imagination, a 
scare-crow, a lie which the Democrats are 
in the habit of working at every elec- 
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‘tion for purely political reasons. Now 
that the party has resolved to meet the 
devil on his own territory and fight him 
with his own instruments, we feel it has 
weakened its position. Still we hope it 
will triumph in the November elections. 
It is necessary that every man who _ be- 
lieves in the principles of justice and 
tighteousness go to the polls and vote to 
save the State from the degradation of 
Gormanism. 





The Lynching The last two or 
Spirit Again three months have 

revealed the fact 
that the South is still the land of the mid- 
night murderer with his rope and torch. 
During the political campaign last year it 
was reported that the chairman of the 
Democratic Committee sent an urgent 
message South saying, “For God’s sake 
stop your lynchings, you are ruining us.” 
The chairman of the committee might 
have sent this message or he might not 
have sent it, but at any rate, for a time 
lynchings ceased. Many of us thought it 
was due to the election of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The cowards who do their dastardly work 
were overawed by the tremendous ma- 
jority the American people gave the 
man who believes in law and_ order. 


But for the last few months a great many* 


men have either been burned or shot to 
death without a trial bv judge or jury. 
Over at Abbeville, S. C., a colored man 
was lynched because he killed a white 
man who was trying to kill him. At first 
it seemed as if Governor Heyward was 
making an effort to bring the law-break- 
ers and murderers to justice, but we have 
heard nothing of the case recently. Manv 
of the men who participated in the crime 
are men well known in the community, 
as they wore no masks and made no secret 
of their bloody work. Those who were 
arrested are out under heavy bonds. Ac- 
cording to dispatches from Bainbridge. 
of this State, a mob of Negroes lynched 
one of their own color and race on the 
night of October 7th. The man who was 
lynched was in truth a brute, but there 
can be no justification for these men tak- 
ing the law into their own hands. If, as 


reported, this mob was a mob of Negroes, 


their act simply shows how well they 
have learned their lesson of lawlessness 
from the white people. A Texas mob 
of some 3,000 people burned a colored 
man on September 7th and during 
the first week of October the whole 
white population of Edna engaged in 
a systematic and cold-blooded man- 
hunt. One imp actually had the au- 
dacity to write the governor, asking per- 
mission to burn Monk Gibson when cap- 
tured. During all of this excitement the 
governor of Texas sat quietly in the ex- 
ecutive chair and opened not his mouth, 
When Gibson was pressed very closely 
and the governor thought that the next 
hour would be his end, he sent State 
troops to the scene. But Gibson eluded 
the mob: Finally he was delivered into 
the hands of the officers by one of his 
own race and escaped mob violence be- 
cause of the presence of the troops. An 
exhibition like this shows what a thin 
veneer of civilization there is in this sec- 
tion. Here human life is very cheap and 
savagery is rampant. Americans are pre- 
eminently the man-killers of the world. 

The two men, 
Greene and Gay- 
nor, who were fe- 
turned from Canada to Georgia about the 
first of October, made a long and _stub- 
born fight to keep from being brought 
back to this country. The history of their 
case is remarkably interesting. These 
two men have taken advantage of every 
legal technicality, every subterfuge, every 
delay that was possible. The case has 
been in almost every kind of court imag- 
inable. But the United States authori- 
ties have pushed the case with all their 
might with the result that Greene and 
Gaynor are back in Savannah. The his- 
tory of the case dates back in 1888. It 
was at that time that Captain Oberlin M. 
Carter, of the United States corps of en- 
gineers, took charge of the work of im- 
proving the river and harbor of Savan- 
nah. The Atlantic Construction Com- 
pany was composed of three Gaynor 
brothers and Captain Benjamin D. 
Greene. Carter managed his contracts 
so that all of them fell into the hands of 


Greene and 
Gaynor 
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THE PURBLINDNESS OF UNCLE SAM. 


Our Government is Worrying Itself Considerably About the Negro, Who is American in Every 
Sense of the Word. A larger Problem than the Negro question will soon be the question of Cheap- 


Chinese Labor. 


the Atlantic Construction Company. 
Some years later, and while the work was 
yet incomplete, Captain Carter was ap- 
pointed as military attache of the United 
States legation in London. Carter did 
not wish to leave Savannah, but the gov- 
ernment insisted. Carter’s successor dis- 
covered that Carter had an object for 
throwing all of his contracts to Greene 
and Gaynor. More actual money was 
paid to the construction company than 
the material was worth, but the surplus 
was divided between Catter, Greene and 
Gaynor. In this way the government was 
defrauded out of probably $2,000,000. 
The United States authorities ordered the 
men arrested and tried. Carter stood his 
trial and was convicted. He has served 
his term in prison and is now being tried 
by a civil court in Chicago for the recov- 
ery of damages. Greene and Gaynor fled 
to New York, where for two years they 
fought removal proceedings. Finally all 


the obstacles in their removal were over- 


come and Greene and Gaynor were about 
to be removed to Georgia. The two men 
forfeited their $40,000 bonds and fled to 
Canada. There they have fought against 
extradition for four years. They hired 
all of the best lawyers in Quebec and also 
all of the lawyers who were in any way 
related to the officials who had _ the ad- 
ministration of justice in their charge in 
Canada. The case was appealed to the 
privy council of England by the United 
States, and there this country obtained a 
favorable decision. When the case came 
back to Canada, Greene and Gaynor lost 
out and had to come back to Savannah. 





Austria-Hungary The ancient and 
ever-watchful _jeal- 
ousies between 
Austria and Hungary have shown fresh 
acrimony during the last year. Newspa- 
per readers will recall how, last year, the 
Hungarian diet adjourned amid scenes of 


indescribable confusion. This was due to 
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party differences among the Hungarian 
people. This year there are sharp party 
differences still, but interest in the affairs 
of Austria-Hungary now centers in 
the fact that the overthrow of the Liberal 
Hungarian party at the last election im- 
perils the existence of the dual monarchy. 
Hungary threatens to follow in the foot- 
steps of Norway and to withdraw from 
the union with Austria. There are two 
main points of contention between Aus- 
tria and the dominant party in Hungary. 
The Magyars demand that their language 
be used as the word of command in the 
Hungarian army and a recent burst of 
enthusiasm for universal suffrage has 
manifested itself among the Hungarian 
people. Francis Joseph, Emperor-King 
of the dual monarchy, has rejected both 
propositions’ Whereupon the Kossuth- 
ians,, who won overwhelmingly at the last 
election, having swept aside the Liberal 
party in Hungary, are demanding the 
Magyar language in the Hungarian army 
and universal suffrage, or independence. 
Hungary has been in a turmoil with Aus- 
tria since the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury. It was then that Austria with the 
aid of Russia, hushed up the use of the 
Magyar in the army. It was a cruel ef- 
fort to starve out the national spirit in 
Hungary and the act left a deep sore. 
Emporer Albert IT. of Austria was the 
first to unite Hungary with Austria in 
1438. The union was brief, lasting as it 
did for only 20 years. Fifty years later 
the treaty of Pressburg restored Hungary 
to Austria. The two countries got along 
fairly well together from then until the 
middle of the 19th century. It was then 
that a rebellion under Kossuth, father of 
the present striking figure in Hungary, 
broke out with an unusual fierceness anda 
resolve for independence. But Hungary 
was again subdued. The present arrange- 
ment through which Hungary has a diet 
and ministry was made about the time of 
the close of the civil war. The popula- 
tion of Hungary is badly mixed, includ- 
ing Armenians, Greeks, Italians, Bulga- 
rians, Albanians and French, but the 
Magyrs have the largest single group. 
forming as they do about 40 per cent. of 
the entire population. The literature of 


the country is largely Magyar and the 
Magyar language is the language of par- 
liament. In many instances the educa- 
tion of the children has to be conducted 
in two or three different languages. In 
the present crisis there is an ominous dis- 
content from the hut of the vine-dresser to 
the palace of the manufacturer. The Hun- 
garian people have come to think that 
Austria has lordly airs and wants to make 


a vassal province of their country. Hence 
the angry resentment. 

The Karlstad The danger of 
Treaty war between Nor- 


way and Sweden 
has been averted and the proctol signed at 
Karlstad in September will become a 
treaty upon the assembling of the parlia- 
ments of the two countries. This was a 
case where two separate peoples realized 
the fact that their mutual interests were 
too nearly one for them to engage in mu- 
tual murder. The Swedes, who are the 
stronger of the two nations, exercised 
great forbearance during the crisis and 
the Norwegians did all they could to 
avoid bloodshed. The protocol which was 
signed at Karlstad during the month of 
September provides for compulsory arbi- 
tration before the Hague court for all dif- 
ferences arising between the two countries 
for the next ten years, except matters that 
are fundamental and of vital interest. The 
treaty also provides for a neutral zone on 
the frontier of from three to twelve miles 
within which the fortifications that al- 
ready exist are to be abolished and no 
new ones are to be erected. The historic 
fortresses of Fredericksten and Kongsvin- 
ger were allowed to stand, but their ex- 
tension was forbidden and their provision- 
ing limited. The treaty deals explicitly 
with the questions of reindeer pastures, 
inter-trafic and common waterways. 
Sweden was loathe to part with Norway, 
but in parting she has obtained by far the 
greater end of the bargain. In fact, al- 
most all of the Swedish demands were 
granted in order that Norway might ob- 
tain her peaceful independence. 


In the se 
Hill Country 


It was during the 
closing days of Sep- 
tember that we sped 
away from Atlanta—away from the Gate 
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City of the South with its grime and 
smoke and Saturnalian medley of lumber- 
ing wagons, shrieking factory whistles, 
the eternal ding-dong of the electric car 
and the puffing of the smelley automobile. 
The voice of the mountains was calling us 
and we answered. The week the writer 
spent in the hill country of Northwestern 
South Carolina, mostly in the town and 
county of Anderson, was a week of untold 
pleasure. This was our first opportunity 
to take a vacation during the year and to 
us, the time of the year was appropriate 
for the occasion. To be able to cut loose 
from the dull routine of office work, to be 
able for a whole week to have to open no 
mail in which people are alternately 
praising you and cursing you, swearing 
at you and writing poetry to you—this is 
in itself grand. But to be invited to spend 
a whole week in the up-country, to rise 
as early as you please in the morning or 
sleep as long as you please, to ride as far 
as you please in the country behind a 
blooded horse, to dream as long as you 
please in the wild woody wilderness where 
the squirrels hold high carnival and the 
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REV. A. R. ROBINSON, D. D. 
Pastor St. Paul Baptist Church and a Progress- 
ive and Intelligent Preacher. 





DR. L. A. EARLE. 
One of Anderson’s Most Progressive Citizens. 
feathery songsters give daily concerts—this 


is delicious freedom. We had the privil- 
ege—for indeed it was a privilege—of rest- 
ing at the home of Dr. L. A. Earle while 
in Anderson. Dr. Earle is one of the most 
substantial citizens of the little town of An- 
derson. His charming wife is the daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Thomas E. Miller, the 
present President of the South Carolina 
Colored State College, but formerly a rep- 
resentative from South Carolina in the 
House at Washington. There are three 
beautiful little children in the Earle fami- 
ly: Lawrence, a quiet, modest, unassum- 
ing little girl five years old; Miller, a 
buoyant, strident, robust, curly headed lit- 
tle fellow only three years old; and Wil- 
lie, who vies with Miller in his energy 
and ability to make noise and do mischief. 
The last named young man is not quite 
two years old. Then too, there is an- 
other member of the family who is not a 
member of the family. Miss Sue-Pearle 
Suber is a charming young lady teacher 
in the colored graded school and moves to 
and fro at the Earle house just as if she 
were at home. September is a_ great 
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month to go to Anderson. The little 
town nestles securely in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge. To the west, great blue 
mountains, majestic and sun-kissed, stand 
out like mighty sentinels. And while the 
winds whisper of the approach of winter, 
spring loiters in the lap of summer and 
summer courts the autumn evenings. The 
glorious autumn tints are on the mountain 
sides and the earth has donned its regal 
dress of ruddy maples, russet oaks and 
splendid splashes of crimson and_ gold. 
West of the little town is a private park 
called “Sunset” in the midst of which 
there is a great sparkling spring. The wa- 
ter is as clear as crystal. Here is the per- 
fect charm of the wild woods. Under 
foot are moss covered debris and over- 
head is the afterglow of summer. The 
mountains and hills are canopied and cur- 
tained with aureal gauzes- You are near 
to Nature’s heart and you feel your soul 
flushed with a deep and mystic spell. But 
there is more around Anderson than 
dreams, and in the note below we attempt 
to give some idea of the glorious growth 
of the little town. 





A Progressive 


The article pub- 
Little Town 


lished in The An- 
derson Daily Mail 
last January, entitled, “The Story of the 
Glory of the Growth of a Year,” is not at 
all an exaggerated account of the magical 


growth of this little mountain city. The 
little town is indeed enjoying the most 
prosperous era in her history. An edito- 


rial squib in one of the papers during a 
dry spell in September read thus: “Rain 
is badly needed in Anderson, for Ander- 
son real estate is too valuable to be blown 
away in the air.” This was putting it ina 
humorous way, and yet there is a great 
boom in real estate in the little town. In 
the last four years the town has grown so 
rapidly as a manufacturing town that it is 
said that it ranks the first in the State. 
One of its ginneries has sixteen seventy- 
saw gins. The only other ginnery that 
surpasses it is in New Orleans. It took 


a freight ninety miles long to haul from 
and to Anderson her articles of produce 
and consumption last year. 
dence 


A new resi- 


went up every forty hours, and 
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many ofthese were built by colored labor, 
The relations among the races are as good 
as can be found anywhere the South, 
There were only two things which galled 
us while there. The first one was the 
iniquitous “Jim Crow” street car law, 
which was inaugurated with the begin. 
ning of the operation of the electric cars. 
It seemed to be the most wicked of all 
“Jim Crow” car laws. Whenever a col- 
ored person takes a seat on the cars, his 
seat is turned around so that he rides 
backwards. Think of it! The colored 
man must not only ride in the rear of the 
car but must ride backwards. But it is 
worth reporting that the colored people 
either walk or ride in their own buggies. 
They just quietly refused to be thus hu- 
miliated- The other objectionable thing 
was with the schools. The _ schools are 
among the best in the State, and the same 
course is provided for both races. But 
the colored schools take in later and let 
out earlier than do the white — schools. 
When one of the teachers was questioned 
for the reason of this, she simply re 
marked: “Aunt Hagar’s children must 
get out of the way of Miss Sarah’s.” We 
learned that the white and colored chil- 
dren were antagonistic to each other and 
would fight if their hours for coming and 
going were the same. There is, there- 
fore, some reason for making their hours 
different, but why expect the colored 
teachers to do the same work in five 
hours that the white teachers are given 
six to do? The colored teachers are not 
so far superior to the white teachers as to 
be able to do this. As a matter of jus- 
tice, if one crowd goes into the school 
room first, that crowd ought to come out 
first. 





But aside from 
these two glaring 
iniquities the rela- 
tions between the races are amicable. Mr. 
Carpenter, the editor of The Daily Mail, 
remarked in conversation that he thought 
well of the progressive, property-acquit- 
ing colored man and did not have much 
respect for the man who thought other- 
wise. He confessed that the cries of “So- 
cial Equality” and “Negro Domination” 


Colored People 
Prosperous 
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ST. PAUL BAPTIST CHURCH, ANDERSON, S. C.3 
One of The Most Handsome Church Edifices in the State. 


anywhere in the South were false cries 
raised by the unprincipled demagogue 
and the cheap politician. He regretted 
that here in Georgia we had a case of a 
little politician, who, merely for the sake 
of office, was willing to stir up the smoul- 
dering fires of race hate. He estimated 
that the Negroes owned at least one- 
sixth of the property of Anderson. 
This is saying a great deal when you 
take into consideration the fact that there 
are some very rich white men in Ander- 
son. There is a Negro building and loan 
association in the town with a $5,000 char- 
ter. Rev. E. V. Gassaway, one of the 
strongest and cleanest preachers of South 
Carolina, is its president and Dr. Earle is 
the secretary. Another strong organiza- 
tion is the Afro-American Real Estate 
Association. It has a charter and capital 


stock of $3,000. Rev. Y. Goodlet is its 


president. Tradition gives Anderson the 
honor of being the native home of the 
mothers of two great men—Abraham 
Lincoln and Bishop I. B. Scott. Nancy 
Hanks gave birth to Lincoln some 
months after she left Anderson for the 
West, and it is said that John C. Calhoun, 
who was born and_ lived at Anderson, 
was the father of the child. There is a 
Mr. Hanks in Anderson now who is said 
to be related to the mother of the child. 
Bishop Scott’s mother belonged to a 
Mr. Anderson, of Anderson county, and 
was sold out West just before the Bishop 
was born. There are a great many col- 
ored men scattered over the country who 
are making their mark and who came 
from Anderson. Pickens, the oratorical 
prodigy of Yale, is an Anderson boy; 
Williams, one of the government physi- 


cians at Panama, is an Anderson boy; 

















PROF. M. H. GASSAWAY. 
Principal Anderson Graded School. 
Tom Sherard, of Lane College, is an An- 


derson boy. All of these boys mentioned 
above save Pickens, were former pupils 
of Prof. M- H. Gassaway, the present 
principal of the Anderson graded school. 
Prof. Gassaway was the first colored man 
in Anderson county to graduate from any 


school whatsoever. He has held many 
responsible places during his life time, 
but nothing gives him more genuine 


pleasure than the magnificent results of 
his work in the school room. Among 
the men of wealth might be mentioned 
David Dooley, a colored blacksmith, 
worth $25,000, all of which he made since 
1881. He and Dr. Earle own valuable 
property in the business portion of the 
city and fine farm lands.a few miles out. 
Deacon McGowen is another wealthy 
Negro, sometimes reported to be worth 
$30,000 or $40,000, but the way he 


dresses one would think he was a beggar. 
Rev. A. R. Robinsgn, D.D., is the Bap- 


tist Bishop of that county. He sets the 
example to his people by himself acquir- 
ing property. He has money in all three 
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of the banks in town and owns some very 
valuable property. His church is one of 
the most handsome church edifices in all 
South Carolina. And who has not heard 
of Moffettsville, down on the Savannah 
river, 18 miles from Anderson? It is 
said that for 20 miles along the river the 
Sherards are monarchs of all they survey, 
They own that whole neck of the woods. 
All through Anderson county the colored 
people own valuable farm lands and are 
doing well. Probably nowhere else in 
South Carolina are the colored people 
doing so well as in Anderson, save Beau- 
fort. 





REV. E. V. GASSAWAY. 


President of The Anderson Building and Loan 
Association. 


Beneath the Surface. 


A wonderful place is the sea. Standing 
on the shore or riding in a ship, it impress- 
es one as being a great angry god whose 
wrath has been stirred against everybody 
and everything, and who, in his enormous 
fury, is seeking to lash the life out of the 
entire earth. Mountain-high waves, rag- 
ing and frothing as they race with one an- 
other, churlishly toss against the rocks the 
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mightiest vessel that man’s ingenuity can 
devise. One would think that the impact 
of such monstrous waves would be felt in 
the remotest depths of any body of water. 

But not so. A half mile beneath the sur- 
face of the tumultuous billows, a calm could 
be found that is far more poetic than the 
holy calm of a woodland dell. The bot- 
tom of the ocean is the abode of marvels. 
We are in the midst of mountains, valleys, 
hills, plains and caverns down there no 
less than when in the very heart of some 
great continent. Down there flit about 
brilliant crustaceans, the butterflies of the 
ocean. Giant monsters scour the ocean 
forest for food and terrify all the watery 
wilderness. Huge serpents crawl along 
through the sand and weeds while magnifi- 
cent schools of fishes of all sizes, colors 
and constructions, either on pleasure bent 
or in quest of food, ride about in the clear 
water or dart in and out of the dark cav- 
erns. Hanging to the rocks and growing 
out of the sea-bed are the queerest kinds 
of plants and flowers and lying all around 
are curiously shaped shells and_ stones. 
The fiercest kind of storm might rage on 
the top of the sea but down in the heart 
of Old Ocean the quiet of a summer’s 
Sunday is never broken. Some day ships 
may be constructed so that they will take 
refuge from the anger of the storm in the 
bottom of the deep. Nobody would for a 
moment without some knowledge of the 
sea, suppose that there is so much differ- 
ence between the top and the bottom of 
that yawning abyss. 

Even so in human lives, there is a 
world of difference between what we see 
on the face of the man and what is hidden 
down there beneath the surface in his heart. 
A pilgrimage to the inner world of a sin- 
gle soul would reveal countless marvels. 
The translation of heart-fhrobs—this is a 
divine privilege which mortal man has in 
No wise attained unto. If such power were 
suddenly granted to man, we should hence- 
forth have no secrets. Think of it! Every 
body you meet would find out all you 
know! The mind, that vast rendezvous of 
secrets, would become an open book where 
“he who runs may read.” Startling things 
would come to light, and, for a time at 


least, pandemonium would break loose 
here below. 


4/ 


Across the street stands a man who 
greets the passerby hilariously and whose 
face appears to be beaming with sunshine. 
He is not half so happy as he pretends to 
be,—in fact, he is not happy at all. Track 
him down beneath the surface and trans- 
late the mysteries that are enwrapped in 
his heart-throbs. You will be amazed. 
That man once stained his hands with the 
blood of his fellowman! By his clever- 
ness he escaped undetected, but he has not 
escaped his own conscience. Even in the 
night-time, hobgoblins nag at him and 
chase him hither and yon. Now, by this 
very hilarity, he hopes to drown his grue- 
some memories. The man at the corner 
who waits with such poor patience for a 
car, and upon whose features we read so 
much of fire and restlessness, is a politic- 
ian. He is hurrying across town to sug- 
gest to his friend that he ought to run for 
Congress with the hope that his friend will 
reciprocate the kindness. Some day he 
hopes to be our President. The woman 
with the sad countenance who goes into the 
store at the corner to purchase some crepe 
has a great burden in her heart. Night 
bides at her house. The husband died but 
a day ago leaving her poor and frail with 
four little children to care for. That wo- 
man with that sad, yet inexpressibly beau- 
tiful face, who paces the boulevard ner- 
vously as she awaits the car that will car- 
ry her away from the din of the city. has 
some serious ethnic intricacy that keeps 
her from possessing the love of her ambi- 
tion. A fearful storm is raging in her soul 
She thtnks of tearing away from the dic- 
tums and restrictions of society. No. So- 
ciety would curl its lips in scorn at her. 
Then she would call upon the night of an- 
nihilation to engulf her. And yet, in spite 
of the fact that her soul is so restless and 
perturbed, she greets the friends pleasantly 
and even invites one to accompany her. 
The man who sits so serenely in his libra- 
ry and ever and anon smiles and jots 
down something with his pencil, is listening 
to the footfall of mighty dreams. He 
knows nothing of the pell-mell and hub- 
bub out on the dusty highways. He for- 
gets all of this world-buzz as he follows 
the author who rides on his thoughts to 
the stars. 
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And so it is; there are so many unex- 
pressed longings; there is so much hid- 
den life; there is so much that is unfathom- 
able that when you make your way down 
to the primitive springs of what little ac- 
tion we see, we are amazed at the multitud- 
inous currents down in the human ocean 
—the heart. As the fish dart about in the 
darkling caves of the ocean, and finally 
dying, heap their skeletons one on the 
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other to form new continents and islands, 
so a thousand little thoughts finally merge 
themselves into some definite plan. Cy- 
clopean Polyhemus roams abroad in the 
mind of the pessimist and that accounts 
for his night-mares. In the mind of the op- 
timist there is no devil-fish. He sees glo- 
rious visions and is enraptured. The heart 
is a world of its own and we can never 
extract from it half of its mysteries. 





Little Talks to Subscribers and - Advertisers 


On the street corner is not the place to 
complain if you do not receive your maga- 
zine. Your neighbor does not keep books 
for us nor has he charge of our mailing 
list. If you do not receive your magazine 
regularly, drop us a card. This office is 
a business office and is always glad to 
correct mistakes. Our rule is to be cour- 
teous and kind 10 everybody. 


We do not carry a credit subscription 
list. Please understand that. As soon as 
your subscription is out, we send you a no- 
tice. This is not a mere form we have. 
We mean business. If you do not respond 
to the notice, we do not feel authorized to 
send you The Voice and your name is 
dropped at once. Then why should you 
curse us out when next month the maga- 
zine fails to come? It takes an _ enor- 
mous amount of money to run The Voice 
and what little you pay for your subscrip- 
tion barely covers the cost of printing, 
binding and mailing. If we gave you an 
inferior article it would be different. 





We are making no announcement this 
month for the next. Our readers may be 
assured of the fact that The Voice will be 
neck and neck with the best magazines of 
the land. Our Christmas number will be 
the most brilliant number of a magazine 
ever gotten out by the race. 





Colored readers, how do you expect for 
us to put your side of the question before 
the world when you don’t help us out by 


subscribing to The Voice? Send us $1.00 
by return mail and get our magazine for a 
whole year. 





The little space we used in the Septem- 
ber number of our magazine in which we 
made an appeal for the Atlanta Free Kin- 
dergartens would have been given to any- 
body for about $8.00. Some old pessimist 
would turn up his nose at this and say our 
space was too valuable. Yet this same 
space has already brought the kindergar- 
tens $105. It pays to advertise in The 
Voice. 





Mr. Collins, of the Afro-American Realty 
Co., says that aside from the other busi- 
ness his company does through their “Ad.” 
in our magazine, they take in so many 
stamps that they have to sell a great many. 
We reach the people. 





Why don’t you send money for us to 
The Voice of the Negro? Why send it to 
Dr. Bowen, or Mr. Barber or Mr. Wood- 
lee? Your letter will receive much 
prompter attention if directed simply to 
The Voice of the Negro, Atlanta, Ga. 
Make out all money orders and checks to 
The Voice of the Negro. Agents, if we 
wish it this way, why are you not satisfied 
to comply with our request? 





The most timely birth-day or Christmas 
present you could give your friend is a 
year’s subscription to The Voice of the Ne- 
gro. 
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eMorris Brown College 


Editor, ‘““Voice of the Negro:” 

Morris Brown College, an institution for 
the trainimg of colored youths, was founded 
by the ministers of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1881. The school is 
situated at the corner of the Boulevard and 
Houston street, Atlanta. The growth has 
been phenomenal in the last few years. Many 
reasons may be assigned that will serve as 
substantial proof of the good work that is 
being accomplished by the school among the 
masses. The enrollment since September 13 
is 750. This number can be easily doubled if 
the Industrial Department was on a perma- 
nent basis and aid could be secured for de- 
serving, poor boys and girls. 

Africa, the Islands and many of the States 
are represented among its student body. 
The young men and women eagerly and earn- 
estly seek the trades as well as the literary 
department. 

The institution stands for three kinds of 
Brown College realizes the necessity of hav- 
ing her students do something in a substan- 
tial way, on being returned to their several 
localities. She also is aware that ninety per 
cent. of her student force, as well as the great 
mass of the race, should be taught to do 


something tangible, with their own hands. 
Not only to do something—but to do that 
which pays. To become producers as well as 
consumers is what the youths must have im- 
pressed upon them. Her work is with the 
masses rather than the classes; with the 
many rather than the few. 

Quite $20,000 is raised annually by the col- 
ored people for this school, which handles 
from 900 to 1,000 students yearly. The in- 
stitution has succeeded largely by business 
methods and the strictest economy. All the 
work done upon the campus is by teachers 
and students. Each pupil is required to.do 
some form, or manner of work daily. There 
is no factor more potent, from any viewpoint, 
in the South, than this mecca. Such schools 
in the South should receive the endorsement 
and the encouragement of all good people in 
every section of our common country. They 
are the best evidences of what the Race is 
struggling to do for itself. 

Too much can not be said in commenda- 
tion of Bishop Turner and his followers in 
trying to perpetuate this school, that in my 
opinion is doing so much for the young men 
and women of the race. R. D. STINSON, 

Collecting Commissioner, 
Morris Brown College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Cedar Hill or the Famous Home of 
Frederick Douglass 


By «Archibald H. Grimke 


It was on some such occasion in Boston 
as the arrival of the news from Washington 
that President Lincoln had issued his 
Emancipation Proclamation that Frederick 
Douglass appropriated,as applicable to hime 
self, those memorable words uttered by one 
of Shakespeare’s greatest heroes, namely : 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone.’’ He appro- 
priated the words though not the mood of 
the noble Moor. Far fromit. For while 
the words in the mouth of Othello were those 
of heart-breaking lament, of the blackest 
despair, they were not so in the mouth of 
Frederick Douglass. ‘They signified in his 
Case merely the happy close of an era, the 
Successful end of his business as an anti- 


slavery agitator and orator, and something 
else. He had caught in that sublime mo- 
ment one of the humorous features or con- 
sequences of the Act of Emancipation. 
The great orator’s sense of humor was so 
keen that even at that grand moment, the 
passing of an era, he perceived what others 
had failed to see, how near to tears was the 
laughter of the situtation, and laughter too 
at his own expense. 

But he never was more mistaken in his 
long and illustrious life. For Othello’s oc- 
cupation was by no means gone. Armed 
as Douglass then was cap-a-pie for the anti- 
slavery conflict, his occupation could not 
possibly have come to an end as champion of 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


The Greatest Negro of Modern Times. He did 
much both at Home and abroad, to strike the 
shackles of slavery from the people. 
freedom and leader of his race. For when 
the battle-scarred curtain fell at the end of 
the anti-slavery drama, it was to rise at 
ence on the new tragedy of Reconstruction. 
And the old anti-slavery company of actors 
were already on the scenes to perform their 
several roles in the new drama which the 
close of the war had crowded before the 
footlights of the national stage. And among 
this glorious company of veterans was 
Frederick Douglass ready and destined to 
play a leading part in the cause of Free- 
dom—a part second only to the parts played 
by the two greatest protagonists of this 
period in the struggle for equality before 
the law, namely: Charles Sumner in the 
National Senate, and Wendell Phillips on 
the national platform. He survived the 
first by nearly twenty and the second by 
nearly ten years. So that it may with his- 


toric truth be said that during:the last ten 
years of Mr. Douglass’ life he was the lead- 
ing champion of the rights of his race in 
America. 

Sumner’s duties as a Senator of the United 
States compelled him to make, for the 
greater part of each year, his home in 
Washington. He therefore built or bought 
the house on G Street overlooking Lafayette 
Square in that city, and fitted it up as his 
political and literary workshop, for such it 
verily was almost to the day of his death in 
March, 1874. After his death the property 
passed into the hands of the Arlington 
House people, and is to-day an annex to that 
famous hostelry. Wendell Phillips’ home 
on Essex Street, Boston, disappeared in his 
lifetime before the onward march of munic- 
ipal improvement, so that today there does 
not remain in the place that knew it once 
one brick standing upon another to mark 
for all time the home of the paragon of 
American elogence, the undisputed monarch 
of the anti-slavery platform before the war, 
and of the public platform after the war. 





cARDHIBALD H. GRIMKE. 


Former U. S. Consul to San Domingo 
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CEDAR 


The third of this great trio of the orators 
of freedom decided after the war to pitch 
his tent at the political center of the newly 
restored Union. So that being near the 
law-making forces of the nation, and in 
close touch with the leading statesmen of 
the times who were to attempt the recon- 
struction of the old slave States in the in- 
terests of Liberty and of a real American 
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come to the man who knows how to wait, 
and Frederick Douglass was a man who cer- 
tainly knew how to wait. And so Cedar 


Hill came into his hands as falls fruit to the 
ground when it is ripe. 

Cedar Hill, comprising a large mansion 
house, a stable, and some outbuildings, to- 
gether with about fifteen acres of land, situ- 
ated on high ground as itsnameimpliesa yn 





«MR. DOUGLASS AT HIS DESK IN THE LIBRARY AT CEDAR HILL. 


democracy, he could the better serve the 
cause of his race. With this high purpose 
Frederick Douglas left his old home in 
Rochester, New York, and went to live in 
the District of Columbia. He did not at 
first find a suitable home, an abiding place, 
for his household goods. But he happened, 
however upon such a home, upon such an 
abiding place, in due time. All things 


in the town.of Anacostia, D. C., was bought 
by Mr. Douglass a few yearsafterthe war and 
became from that to the present time famous 
as the home of the greatest of Negro ora- 
tors. There amid stately trees, overlooking 
the Potomac and within sight of the capitol 
of the nation, lived and labored and died 
the gray-haired and majestic nestor of the 
colored race of America. 
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Well do we recall his venerable and be- 
loved figure and face at Cedar Hill. Happy 
were the years which he spent there, and 
strenuous too. When occupying high posi- 
tion in the service of the Government at 
Washington, it was from this beautiful 
home that he drove every morning to his 
office and in it every afternoon he returned 
from that office. Down the hill over wind- 
ing ways, and across the bridge that spans 
the Potomac, he went into Washington, 
and back through dusty streets across the 
old bridge and up the winding way he 
climbed when the day’s work was done to 
the peace, the beauty and the wide outlook 
of this home of his set upona hill. On the 
top of it there burned a great light, the great 
light of a man of genius, the great light of 
a brave and big-hearted evangel of justice 
and liberty, of national righteousness and 
of the noblest humanity of man to man. 

Ah, it is something never to be forgotten 
to have seen him in this home, with the 
battle look quite gone out of his lion-like 
face, to have seen that noble countenance 
in repose, playful and beaming at the head 
of his board, dispensing hospitality like 
some prince come back to earth from some 
far away age. No one who had ever the 
good fortune to see Frederick Douglas under 
his own roof-tree at Cedar Hill will ever 
forget that great, graceful and majestic 
presence of his as host and friend. 

We remember him as we saw him for the 
last time on the eve of our sailing for St. Do- 
mingo in the fall of 1894. He had invited 
the Grimkes to dine with him and we had 
all gone out to Cedar Hill to meet the great 
man and his gracious wife. Mr. Douglass 
was at his best during that never to be for- 
gotten visit. He was full of anecdotes, de- 
lightful talk, at the table. He was full of 
frolic and fun afterward on the croquet 
ground, where he and Doctor Grimke played 
against the field. We can see him again as 
we saw him then playing his game with all 
the earnestness and ardor of youth, playing 
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every time to win, and when he had won as 
he and his partner usually did he would wave 
aloft his mallet and turn himself on one foot 
in the boyish gladness of his triumph. As 
we sat there under his stately chestnuts and 
watched him at play, and caught glimpses 
the while of the imposing dome of the capi- 
tol and the shining waters of the Potomac, 
our thoughts ran back to the time, to the 
boyhood of this man when hungry and 
almost naked he fought the dogs for the 
bones which fell from his master’s table, 
not many miles away across that very river 
in Maryland. And then in the splendor of 
that dying day we saw him in his glory, in 
the glory of a long life of marvelous achieve- 
ments, saw him one of the most illustrious 
citizens of a republic which had held him 
once a chattel, and which had doomed him 
by its laws to serve the white race as slave, 
as beast of burden as long as his life should 
last. The tranformation scene was dazzling, 
amazing, like some glimpse into fairyland. 
But magical as that sunset on Cedar Hill 
appeared we did not have to pinch ourselves 
to find out whether we were in dreamland. 
For there living, present was Frederick 
Douglass himself,now in the flesh, amid his 
broad acres, stately as one of his chestnuts, 
and with the glory of his gray hairs falling 
about his majestic face and matching in elo- 
quence the glory of the dying sun, sinking 
beyond the river toward the rim of the 
western skies. 

And then there was the evening within 
doors, the company of congenial spirits— 
others had swelled the number—the talk 
about life, about art—and the music, the 
harmony of sweet sounds which lifted about 
that sacred home that night an atmosphere 
of noble refinement and culture, of high-bred 
hospitality and human cheer. The great 
man was fond of music, had in fact a pas- 
sion for it, and was himself no mean per- 
former on the violin. We like to recall the 
picture of him which we saw at the close 
of that evening. He and a friend, older than 
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CEDAR HILL 

















THE DRAWING-ROOM AT CEDAR HILL. 


himself,’suddenly stood up together before 
the company, each with his violin, to play 
a duet. The duet was played while the 
company sat rapt, seeing what no one of 
them could have revealed in words, and 
hearing sounds of a far away past mingling 
anon with the strains of the two violins, 
sounds sweet and sad, sounds wet with tears 
and blood, sounds fierce and rolling like the 
sounds of thunder and battle. Nearer and 
nearer they came and louder, mingling the 
while with the dulcet sobbing and crying of 
the violins. And then they were all about the 
Old Man Eloquent, voices of his sufferings, 
his struggles, histriumphs. There were his 
ghosts come back to earth of all the glad 
and terrible Past of his great life. Like 
angel faces they formed about his head, and 


like angel voices they were singing, singing 
far way into the night to the accompani- 
ment of the violins. And as they sang 
‘*Peace on earth, good will to men’’ because 
he had lived among them, his form dilated 
and his countenance became shining, mys- 
tical in the soft light of the room. It was 
in our eyes a sort of transfiguration scene 
of our illustrious friend, the great orator 
and leader of his race. 

A few months later he came back from 
the city to this home for the last time. He 
had spent the cold February day in attend- 
ance upon a woman sufferage convention 
then in session, and was in the act of giving 
Mrs. Douglass an account of his experiences 
when suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, he sank to the floor with these last 
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CEDAR HILL 
The Home of Frederick Douglass, The Greatest Negro America has Ever Produced. 


words of mystic interrogation on his dying 
lips: ‘‘What is this?’’ It was in reality 
death. It was that conqueror of men who 
gave him the inscrutable answer as his eagle 
spirit crossed the river and began to mount 
to heights beyond, to the Pantheon of all 
the ages where are gathered forever that 
shining company of immortals, who once 
lived and labored on earth for the uplift 
and redemption of the children of men. 
Nearly nine years afterwards on December 
2d, 1903, there passed away at Cedar Hill a 
‘truly remarkable woman, remarkable toa 
singular degree for her devotion to the mem- 
ory of the dead leader who was her husband. 
This woman was Helen Douglass, andshe was 
‘the second wife of Frederick Douglass. She 
-servived her illustrious husband nearly nine 
‘years and during those nine years of wid- 
-owhood she was possessed by a single 
idea, mastered completely by a single 
purpose. That idea, that purpose, was to 


make Cedar Hilla sort of Mount Vernon for 
the colored people of America. She paid out 
of her small fortune to the heirs of Mr. 
Douglass about fifteen thousand dollars in 
order to acquire complete title to the prop- 
erty. She denied herself sufficient food and 
proper clothing, ah, in many ways she de- 
nied herself, especially during the last years 
of her life, that Cedar Hill might become 
to her husband’s memory what Mount Ver- 
non is to the memory of Washington. 
The Frederick Douglass Memorial and 
Historical Association was incorporated 
during her lifetime by an act of Congress. 
To this association Mrs. Douglas bequeathed 
by will Cedar Hill and all that it contains. 
Cedar Hill is, therefore, now the property 
of the Frederick Douglass Memorial and 
Historical Association. The house is full 
of historic interest, and filled besides with 
furniture, books, pictures, souvenirs asso- 
ciated forever with the life of Mr. Douglass, 
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and with the anti-slavery conflict in Amer- 
ica. It is today a valuable museum of anti- 
slavery history, and of leaders like William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, John Brown and Abraham Lincoln. 





J 


Congress has by law exempted the estate 
from the payment of taxes. Visitors of 
both races have already begun to make pil- 
grimages to this famous home of Frederick 
Douglass, as to a shrine. 
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cAn Oblique Prayer. 


By Kelly Miller 


“Toot! toot! toot!” The big horn seem- 
ed to sound somewhat louder and shriller, 
and perhaps a trifle earlier this morning 
than was its usual wont. The field-hands 
felt instinctively that something unusual 
was in the air. Right early each morning, 
towards the break of day, the more vigor- 
ous male hands on the plantation of Col. 
Henry were required to assemble in front 
of the big barn to receive directions for 
the duties of the ensuing day. The women 
folk and the younger and feebler males 
were summoned by a second horn an hour 
or so later. Col. Henry belonged to the 
old line, manorial, aristocratical class, who 
devoted their time mainly to politics, the 
profession of arms, or to leisurely pursuits, 
leaving the management of their estates in 
the hands of trustworthy and reliable 
agents. Col. Henry himself was a grad- 
uate of West Point, and at the outbreak of 
the Civil War was a lieutenant in the reg- 
ular army of the United States. He had 
reluctantly followed the fortune of his 
State and section, and though but a young 
men had risen to the colonelcy of one of 
the crack regiments in the Confederate ar- 
my. Naturally enough, competent planta- 
tion managers were difficult to secure dur- 
ing this period. Andy Yarber, a cadavo- 
rous, freckled-faced, tobacco-stained de- 
scendant of indentured ancestry, turned up 
in the position as overseer and general 
manager. Yarber was exempt from mili- 
tary duty because of alleged rheumatism, 
whose acuteness, however, was always in 
direct ratio to the nearness of the recruit- 
ing officer. 

On the evening preceding the events 
now under description, Yarber spied a man 
in uniform in the dim distance. Thereup- 
on he took to his heels at a rate of speed 
which suggested an athlete in a foot race 
rather than a decrepit. exempt from mili- 
tarv dutv. When he found that he was 
discovered, he returned limping as if his 
disease was in the last stage of acuteness. 

“What's the trouble now, Mr. Yarber,” 
inquired the man in uniform. 

“*’Nother Nigger tryin’ to ’scape to the 
Yankee lines. Don’ know what we're 
agoin’ to do, Cap’n, the Niggers is givin’ 


heap o’ trouble since the d—d Yanks got 
so close to us. Ef my pistol had a fired 
thar would a-been one less Nigger to give 
aid and comfort to the inemy.” 

“I understand that the situation is get- 
ting intolerable, and that is the object of 
my mission at this time.” 

“I hate a Yank with all my natur’, Cap’, 
ef ’twarnt for this blamed ole rheumatism, 
I reckon I could clean up a whole rigi- 
ment of ’em.” 

“T fear that you have over exerted your. 
self in trying to stop that runaway.” 

Andy Yarber thereupon began to rub his 
leg for imaginary pain, and rested it upon 
his crutch which he always kept handy as 
a very present help in time of recruiting. 

“Well, Mr. Yarber,” continued the off- 
cer gravely, there seems to be but one 
way out of the difficulty. Col. Henry 
sees very clearly that the diminishing zone 
between the two armies is a very insecure 
place for slave property, and so he has 
sent orders that all the able bodied men 
be sent South for safe keeping. In the 
morning at the blowing of the first horn, 
all such men are to be hand-cuffed and 
marched off with as little noise and confus- 
ion as possible. I have just seen Mrs. 
Henry, and although she regrets the nee 
essity of the measure, she agrees with the 
judgment of the Colonel. Im the morning 
I will be on hand with a guard; so you 
will please have things in shape for quick 
and decisive action.” 

“Alright, Cap’n, I’ll be there.” 

When the men assembled next morning 
for their customary assignment of work 
they noticed a man in uniform and a guard 
with loaded gun. 

“Better make sure of them big fellers 
first,” Yarber whispered to the officer in 
charge. 

“Click, click,” went the nippers round 
the wrist of Big Sam, and thence in quick 
succession, the others were hand-cuffed i 
the inverse order of bodily strength and 
resolution of spirit. The men were dumb 
founded at this unusual turn of things, but 
being overawed by the suddenness and ce 
lerity of the procedure as well as by the 
threatening aspect of the gun a-cock if 
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the hands of the gard, they submitted 
without a murmur. 

“That’s the way to handle ’em, Cap’n; 
don’t give "em time to know what you’re 
doin’, and you'll never have no trouble-” 

The men were all securely hand-cuffed 
and lined up, two and two, for the long 
march. 

As they proceeded on their long jour- 
ney, consciousness of the situation, a song 
first dawned upon Big Sam; the others 
awaited the psychological suggestion. Big 
Sam’s lusty voice which was accustomed 
to “raise” the singing at every plantation 
function, rang out sole and clear upon the 
morning air: 

“Massa gwine ter sell me down in Geor- 

jay, 
Massa gwine 
Georjay.” 

Instantly and simultaneously the refrain 
arose from forty black throats: “O yas, 
O yas.” 

“It am de wurk of de debil,” muttered 
uncle Ephraim to himself, when he learned 
of the awful happening. “It am nothin’ 
but de wurk ob de debil. I'll bet ole An- 
dy Yarber am at de bottum ob it. He 
ain’ nothin’ but low down white trash, no 
how.” 

Uncle Ephraim, or “unker Eph,” as he 
was more generally called, was a privil- 
eged character on the plantation, and 
white and black looked up to him as a 
sort of spiritual guide and moral monitor, 
He had spent eighty years in the service 
of the family, and enjoyed the fullest con- 
fidence of his master and mistress. He 
was deeply devoted to their interest and 
they would no more think of doubting 
his loyalty than of distrusting their own 
soul. But since uncle Eph had learned 
of the near approach of-the Union forces 
and the possibility of freedom for his race, 
he had become somwhat divided in his 
devotion and mixed in his morals. He 
never let an occasion escape to encourage, 
and abet one of his fellow bondsmen 
to escape from what was, to himself, an 
altogether agreeable bondage; at the 


ter sell me down in 


same time he was loud in his protestations 
of devotion to the interest of his owners, 
and in denunciation of the “white-livered” 
Yankees and of “low down niggers” who 
were foolish enougH to leave their kind 
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and considerate masters for such “poor 
white trash.” 

Mrs. Henry was a kind hearted, pious 
lady, and philanthropically disposed as 
far as the exigercies of circumstances 
would allow. She Imad in every way en- 
couraged uncle Eph in imparting relig- 
ious instruction to the younger and more 
worldly-minded slaves. 

Mrs. Henry sought the earliest oppor- 
tunity to consult with uncle Eph after the 
awful happenings just described. 

“Tt is too bad, uncle Eph, that our best 
hands had to be sent away for safe keep- 
ing. But there was nothing else for us 
to do- It was either that or they would 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy 
who would have worked them to death 
doing their heavy work.” 

“Deed, Missus, it am a fact. Dey will 
soon fin’ dat nobody’s gwine ter car’ fer 
dem like old Massa an’ Missus. Deed it 
am a fact.” 

“We are in an awful condition, uncle 
Eph.” 

“Deed we is, Missus.” 

“I reckon that we shall have to resort 
to prayer. The good Lord has promised 
to be our present help in time of trouble.” 

“Deed he am, Missus, deed he am.” 

“Wont you help us to pray for relief, 
uncle Eph?” 

“Deed I will, Missus. I knows dat I 
is a true born chile 0’ God, and He done 
promise ter hear his chilun when dey 
pray.” 

At this assurance, Mrs. Henry took fresh 
courage; for she had the fullest faith in 
the prayer of the righteous, among whom 
she regarded uncle Eph as chief. 

Just then she spied the bent form and 
infirm step of Rev. Mr. Smith approach- 
ing the house. 

“W’y, here cum Mars Smith,” Uncle 
Eph exclaimed. 

“Go, open the gate and bring him in.” 

“Yas, mam,” replied uncle Eph with a 
polite courtesy. 

“Good mornin,’ Mars Smith.” 

“How are you, uncle Eph? 
mistress at home?” 

“Yas, sah, der she am sittin’ on de po’ch. 
She jest sont me out to fotch you in.” 

“I trust you are feeling well this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Henry.” 


Is your 
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“Yes, doctor, I am as cheerful as it is 
possible to be under the circumstances. 
We have fallen upon awful days. We 
have had to send all our effective hands 
to the far South for safe keeping. There 
is such confusion and unrest among those 
left behind that I scarcely know what to 
do. The Yankees are coming closer and 
closer, and the hands seem to know all 
about their movements. It looks as if we 
shall soon fall in the hands of the enemy.” 

“You need give yourself no uneasiness, 
madam,” responded the parson paternally. 
“Your gallant husband is stationed at — 
Cross Roads, and he will drive Gen. —’s 
forces clean back to Washington before 
he gets through with them. The Yankee 
is a natural born coward.” 

{t was too easy to see that Rev. Mr. 
Smith had assumed the courage of des- 
peration- His frame shook and his thin 
voice trembled in a manner pitiable to 
see. For the moment the man of God 
was lost in the braggadocio advocate of 
a losing cause. 

“What is the program for the prayer- 
meeting, to-night?” interjected Mrs. Hen- 
ry, as much as a means of merciful re- 
lief to the overwrought feeling of the cler- 
gyman as to find out the topic of the ap- 
proaching prayer-meeting. 

“There can be only one topic during 
troubled times,” responded the perturbed 
parson. “We must unite all our prayers to 
be delivered from the wicked enemy.” 

“Don’t you think, doctor, that we had 
better invite some of the servants to come 
in and pray with us? We all have implic- 
it faith in the prayers of these simple peo- 

le.” 

: “Do you think that it would be right, 
madam, to require them to pray for some- 
thing which their dull souls cannot com- 
prehend?” 

“Yes, doctor; but it is chiefly for their 
good that we pray for deliverance from 
this evil situation. The Lord only knows 
what will become of them if they fall into 
the hands of those soulless Yankees.” 


“That is perfectly true, madam, but you 
know that it is absolutely impossible for 
these people to understand their own in- 
terest. Already half the Negroes of the 
neighborhood have escaped to the Yankee 
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lines. It is wicked beyond expression for 
these children of nature to be _ enticed 
away from their best friends and natural 
protectors by the deceit and guile of these 
accursed Yankees.” 

“Well, doctor, that is neither here nor 
there. The crisis is upon us, and unless 
we stave it off by prayer, we shall all fall 
into the hands of these wicked men who 
constitute the scourge of the earth.” 

“Well, madam, you know that I put the 
fullest reliance in prayer, and we must 
have a good meeting to-night, although I 
confess to misgivings about approaching 
the throne of grace in such an oblique 
fashion. How do you know but that 
these people are praying to help the ene- 
my?” 

“I will assume the responsibility for the 
spiritual results of their prayers,” she re- 
plied, smiling. “I know that my husband 
would not hesitate a moment to enlist the 
prayers of his slaves in matters involving 
their own, as well as our common welfare. 
There is old uncle Eph, a purer soul never 
lived. Col. Henry used often to approach 
his cabin at night just to hear him pray. 
Never did an improper word fall from 
his lips. He never closed a prayer with- 
out a word for his dear master and mis- 
tress and all the children. I will invite 
him to lead off, and let the rest follow his 
lead. You know that they are a very im- 
itative people, and will follow the pace set 
by uncle Eph whom they all look up to 
as a spiritual guide. You need not fear, 
doctor; leave that to me.” 

“All right, madam, I have great confi- 
dence in your spiritual judgment. I will 
drum up the regular church members, and 
leave it to you to bring up the black re-en- 
forcements.” 

“Good day, madam; I trust that we shall 
have a good meeting to-night.” 

“T hope so, too, doctor, and I shall en- 
deavor to do my best to bring it about.” 

After ushering Dr. Mc. Smith into the 
presence of his mistress, uncle Eph with- 
drew, and made believe that he was busy- 
ing himself about the yard, but in fact he 
managed to hear the whole of the conver- 
sation between his mistress and her spir- 
itual adviser. 

“Uncle Eph?” called the mistress, after 
the reverend visitor had withdrawn. 
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“Here I is, Missus. I’se jest erbout ter 
fotch some cool water, as I thot Mars 
Smith might be thirsty.” 

“Well, Rev. Smith has gone, but you 
may bring me a glass-” 

“Uncle Eph, we have just been talking 
about the prayer-meeting to-night,” said 
the mistress, while sipping the glass of 
water. “We want you to get some of 
the good people and come around and 
pray with us to-night.” 

“Lors, missus, you don’ spec us ter 
pray ‘fore you w’ite folks? We ain’ got 
no nice language ter pray fer wiite folks. 
We mus’ naturally be by oursel’s ter pray 
good and right.” 

“Don‘t you remember, uncle Eph, when 
our little Eva died, how you came in and 
prayed over the corpse? Your master 
says that he has never listened to a prayer 
that brought his soul as much comfort as 
that one.” This was a judicious mixture 
of frankness and flattery. The latter may 
be relied on to bring the African to terms 
with never-failing certainty. 

“You will come, won’t you, uncle Eph, 
and pray just as the spirit moves you.” 

“Al right, missus, jest as you say.” 

‘Be sure to tell uncle Ike and aunt Sue 
that Doctor McSmith is going to call on 
them.” 

Uncle Eph, with becoming pride and 
sense of self-importance, made it his busi- 
ness to see all the spiritually-minded 
folks, especially uncle Ike and aunt Sue, 
and advise them of the arrangements for 
the evening praver-meeting. 

There is a sort of free masonry between 
all peoples of the same social and econom- 
ic status. 

“Whut’s gwine ter be the by-word ter 
night?” knowingly inquired uncle Ike. 

“De by-word am—O Lord, obertrow 
de wurks ob de debil,’” responded uncle 
Eph, with grave and dignified authority. 
The by-word passed from lip to lip, 
though not a single soul deemed it neces- 
sary to inquire as to its hidden oblique 
meaning. Its back-handed, double acting 
property revealed itself at once. The night 
came on. The church was filled with 
more than its accustomed votaries. The 
Negro pews were crowded: Uncle Eph, 
Uncle Tke and Aunt Sue sat in the midst 
threof, pious and conspicuous. 


After the white folks had bombarded 
the throne of grace until the meeting be- 
came monotonous with the uniformity of 
petition and repetition, to save from the 
snares of the wicked one, Dr. McSmith 
called upon uncle Eph. Upon the word 
of command, the pious octogenarian sank 
upon his knees and poured forth a volume 
of prayer and supplication such as had 
never before been heard in that little 
church. At the end of each sentence, he 
would sway his frenzied body back and 
forth with the fervent refrain: “O Lord, 
obertrow de wurks ob de debil.” 

Every succeeding prayer, whether from 
black or white petitioner, took up the re- 
frain, so that the works of the Devil were 
utterly demolished, at least in that prayer- 
meeting. Even Mr. Yarber arose and 
expressed a like desire. At the close of 
the meeting, the pastor thanked the peo- 
ple, white and black, for the earnestness 
and fervor of their appeal; he had an es- 
pecial word for uncle Eph, whom he said 
expressed the burden of all our hearts, in 
asking the Lord to overthrow the works 
of the devil, which are pressing so hard 
upon us. 

As Mrs. Henry made her way to the 
pulpit to congratulate herself in presence 
of the pastor and to vindicate her spirit- 
ual sagacity, Dr. McSmith made gra- 
cious acknowledgment of her superior 
counsel. “Yes, madam, the Lord often 
hides the true wisdom from the wise and 
prudent and reveals it unto babes.” 

As the slaves found themselves alone 
on their way to their cabins. Uncle Eph 
broke into a loud laugh: “Haw! Haw! 
Haw!” 

Laughing is catching. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!!” broke forth pro- 
miscnously from the motley crowd. 

“Did yur hear dem w’ite fo’ks take up 
de by-wurd?” 

“De Lord am cert’ny gwine ter anser 
dat pra’r.” 

“Unker Eph, you mus’ git er dif’ent by- 
wurd nex’ time- Don’ nebber let de 
wite fo’ks ketch on.” 

“But did you hear ole Andy Yarber®” 

“T’se her’n tell ob de debil blev’n an’ 
tremblin’; but it am de fust time de debil 
eber pra’ ter hab he own wurk ’stroyed.” 
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GREEN APPLES. 





By D. Webster Davis. 


I have suffered from the measles, the whoop- 
ing-cough and mumps; 

I’ve had the scarlet fever, I’ve had the ‘dole- 
ful dumps”; 

I’ve had a mule to kick me ’till a thousand 
stars I’ve seen, 

But the greatest pain I’ve suffered was from 
apples that were green. 


I’ve had a goat to take my only shirt from off 
the line, 

I’ve seen a fellow walk away with the girl I 
thought was mine; 

I've even burst my pantaloons where all the 
world could see, 

But the eating of green apples gave severer 
pains to me. 


First I’d hear a mighty rumblirg as of thun- 
der far away, 

And then a fearful gripping like wild demons 
at their play, 

And then I’d bend double and just know I had 
to die, 

And would see myself just flying through the 
mansions in the sky. 

Mother’d. give me paregoric, or a dose of 
“Number Six,” 

Just a little more pain killer and I sho’ was 
in a fix; 

And ther I’d swear I had enough, no more of 
them for me, 

But next season always found me at that 
game green apple tree. 


But now I’ve grown to manhood, and apples 
that are green 

No more have power to tempt me, now their 
misery I have seen; 

But there are other apples I still must learn 
to shun, 

Tho’ beautiful and tempting, there is death in 
every ore. 


NOVEMBER. 





By Azalla E. Martin. 


There is a stillness in the voice of song,— 

The feathered creatures from the trees have 
fled; 

Within the dells the autumn leaves lie dead, 

And rustle in the breeze—a countless throng. 

The little brook creeps sullenly along, 

Within the path that it so lately sped, 

In laughter o’er the pebbles in its bed. 

Deep in my heart there steals a thought of 
wrong 

Since all this beauty soon must fade away, 

Forgetting that the Maker’s will is right;— 

Across the landscape all the autumn day 

Fly cloudy shadows swift as eagles’ flight; 

Soon fades the beauteous sight of Summer’s 
sheen, 

Soon Winter calls unwelcomed and unseen. 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 





By Amanda Carter. 





Out of the depths, O Lord, 
I call to Thee. 
And for Thy mercy, Lord, I plead 
Continually. 
Let Thy salvation come 
Even unto me. 
Out of the depths, O Lord, 
I call to Thee, 


Out of the depths, O Lord, 
I call to Thee. 

And Oh, forsake me not, dear Lord, 
Full utterly. 

Thou art my Shield and Hiding Place, 
And unto Thee I flee. 

Out of the depths, O Lord, 
I call to Thee. 


Out of the depths, O Lord, 
I call to Thee. 
Bestow on me Thy gracious love, 
Bountifully. 
My soul seeks Thy salvation yet, 
When wilt Thou comfort me? 
Out of the depths, O Lord, 
I call to Thee. 


THE NIAGARA MOVEMENT. 





By James Edgar French. 





Like as a stream with ice-gorge chok’d and 
pent, 
Moves imperceptibly its way alorg, 


Beneath whose surface, full, and free, and 
strong, 

Sweeps the swift current, still to seaward 
bent, 


Bearing with it each vain impediment 

With which the dastard strives its course to 
stay, 

And make it stagnant with young Hope's d¢ 
cay; 

So now upon the selfsame continent 

Whose sons a glory-crown’d defiance hurl’d 

At Britain for her tried enslaver’s arts, 

A Race its wing-ed, aspiration furl’d, 

Till the right time, and now to life it starts, 

And this brave Movement, nurs’d in bravest 
hearts, 

Bursts with Niagara’s thurder on the world. 


THE PAINTER. 


By Will H. Hendrickson 
She is a graceful artist, 
And with artists she keeps apace, 
For daily does she practice 
On her bewitching face. 
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Social Distinctions in Porto Rico 


By Theophilus Bolden Steward. 


Perhaps one meets in the Islands of Porto 
Rico the most peculiar and unintelligible 
social order—a series of social distinctions 
clearly defined and vigorously maintained. 
These discriminations of man from man are 
influenced by the differences of occupation 
and blood-infiltration. But if these be 
strange and difficult of comprehension, still 
more mystifying is the differentiation of 
life-station, when one recognizes the fact 
that such a thing as American race prej- 
udice does not practically exist among the 
Porto Ricans. 

It is strange to encounter a series of social 
gradations into which enter considerations 
of blood, birth and family with greater 
force and importance than race or political 
and economic influence. We are accus- 
tomed to differentiate society in America 
into certain classes of industrial and leisure 
formations—classes which the economist 
expresses by the terms capital and labor. 
These sdcial entities are somewhat modified 
by intellectual, political, military and finan- 
cial ingressions. There is aconstant altera- 
tion and system of interchange and develop- 
ment in American social life ; and hence the 
lines of social cleavage and class isolation are 
by no means definite and insurmountable. 

Such flexibility of the created differences 
of society does not obtain among peoples 
who have been civilized and classified under 
old world conditions ;.and especially is it 
not the case among people educated and 
controlled by Spanish civilization. There 
does not seem to be observed among them 
an interchangeableness of the social units. 
It is a social order distinctly founded upon 
a well-developed phase of the eastern sys- 
tem of caste. 

Careful studies made among the people 
of the various classes of the social life found 
in the Island of Porto Rico reveal the fact 


that there exist three great and distinct 
classes of native society, and that above 
these is a distinct social organization com- 
monly called ‘‘La Colonia’ Espanola,’’ com- 
posed exclusively of Spaniards of rich hold- 
ings in agricultural and financial interests. 
These last invariably form a branch colony 
in any town in which a sufficient number 
reside, and thus confine themselves to 
Spanish customs, amusements and associa- 
tions. They may be regarded as a special 
class, distinct and exclusive, and therefore 
separate from the general classes men- 
tioned. 

It will be a difficult task to make clear to 
an American mind, in no way familiar with 
the old world society and particularly with 
the inexorable Spanish social order, the 
lines of cleavage that obtain, and at the 
same time to show that these lines of social 
distinction do not+rest upon, although they 
sometimes follow lines of racial distinction. 

According to the official census of the 
island, made under the War Department in 
1889, there were a ‘little less than one mil- 
lion inhabitants. Of these more than one- 
third were of mixed blood, being the off- 
spring of alliances lawful and illicit between 
whites and blacks, and among whom there 
are easily observable to a marked degree 
the color and characteristic of the aborigi- 
nal or Borinquen Indian peoples. The man- 
ner of dividing these people into classes ap- 
pears to possess a sure foundation in caste 
distinction. Previous to the abolition of 
slavery in the island in 1873, the popula- 
tion was divided into masters or proprie- 
tors, workers, laborers and slaves. Such 
a classification was simple and sufficient, 
because the character of the island is purely 
agricultural. Since +873 these classes, 
while retaining their former social com- 
plexion, have merely underg one a chang 
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of name. They are still regularly organ- 
ized, recognized and circumscribed. Indeed 
there is such a peculiar entity about the 
system of classes that it is well nigh im- 
possible for one of a lower class to ascend 
and secure position in a higher class. One 
belonging to the first class either by birth 
or by right of introduction therein is freely 
accorded the rights pertaining to his class 
and does not forfeit them save for grave 
crimes against society. Each of these 
classes has its functions and exercises its 
rights freely without the slightest self-con- 
sciousness of inferiority to the one above 
it. 
Because 
mands a most clear statement of controlling 


the system is unique and de- 


elements, I shall attempt to differentiate 
the people of Porto Rico into these three 
fundamental classes according as my obser- 
vation and study among them have dis- 
closed the causes upon which these aggre- 
gations rest. Primarily the woman, al- 
though by no means respected so ‘highly as 
By this I 


the woman in 


in America, sets the limitations. 
mean that the condition of 
the order of social ascendancy gives char- 
acter, tone and classification to the gather- 
ings at which she may be present. It 
would be a strange sight in the island to see 
white women and black women at the same 
social gatherings among the upper classes, 
since among the women of the first class 
there is a distinction as to color, extend- 
ing even to mulatto, brown and black. Yet 
it is not an infrequent occurrence for white 
men to pay court and extend social courte- 
sies to women of When I 
say black, I mean all the stages of color dis- 
tinction that lie between the actual black 


mixed blood. 


and pure white. Stress is here laid upon 
color, because Americans will ever be anx- 
ious to know what part it assumes in any 
social order. 

Primarily, then, women make the social 
orders ; but the actual and practical differ- 
entiating agency is the family, and the 
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position occupied in the intellectual profes- 
sions or in the gainful pursuits as opposed to 
the common laborer. In the island all the 
trades seem to have asemi-intellectual cast, 
all features of labor that admit of self mas- 
tery and direction are classified under gain- 
ful pursuits. 
their color, 
Among these men, color neither operates 


Professional men, whatever 


associate among themselves. 


nor is recognized in any business or politi- 

cal affairs. 
But I 

characterization of these classes. 


more definite 
The first 
class is composed of persons who must beof 


must return to a 


good family and legitimate birth, possess- 
The 


second class is made up of those persons 


ing refinement, character and leisure. 


possessed of reasonable family connections, 
although of occasional illegitimate parent- 
age, and who are dependent upon special 
trades and occupations for a livelihood. 
The third the 


laborer, and to a marked extent the social 


class compose common 


upper offscourings. Here I think it proper 
to interject a slight remark relative to the 


” 


peculiar system of ‘‘Queridas. These are 
a e 


a class of women who are maintained by 
those of sufficient means and who are asort 
They 


and 


second wife. have 

not 
of special disgrace through occupying such 
As a 


families will 


of under or 


a definite social status are 
a questionable position in society. 


rule such women with their 
secure recognition among the second class. 
These people assume a certain importance 
in the social order of the island because they 
command asteady livelihood. ‘They are the 
result of the pressure for existence that 
always obtains among people where the 
lines of plenty and pauperism are widely 
and rigidly separated. 

In addition to these classes, there are in 
the larger towns where a more systematic 
and closer differentiation is possible, two 
distinct divisions of the two upper classes 
which diverge along and foilow the lines of 


racial characteristics. Yet these divisions 
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of the same class are frequently associated 
in business and social affairs and not uncom- 
monly contract marriage. There are cer- 
tain distinctions which are maintained 
among the classes; and yet upon a man’s 
gaining confidence in the family, he be- 
comes a member of another division of the 
same class and the distinctions of division 
or race are removed. A person in the sec- 
ond division of the first class may dine and 
receive all the courtesies and privileges in 
the house of a member of the first division 
of the same class. But upon the appearance 
of any person whose social position is higher 
than that of the host, the member of the 
second division must forfeit all claims to 
social equality and recognition. 

Among the second class, the divisions 
according to race are not maintained either 
by the women or the men; the element of 
choice of associate enters, and both races 
associate freely and harmoniously. This 
second class, as I have said, is composed of 
workers and is the class in America which 
most rigidly maintains the distinctions of 
race and color. 

Grouping now the classes and their divis- 
ions under appropriate headings, we see 
that the several characteristics are of two 
special kinds: first, of the position in the 
economic order ; and second, of the posi- 
tion in the minor state of color. Instances 
of amicable arrangement between these 
social classes are not infrequent and gen- 
erally occasion neither surprise nor com- 
ment. In all fiestas the church or the 
municipality will recognize the claims of 
the classes and each will assume an equally 
important places as the representative of his 
class. I have attended political meetings 
where all classes were represented with 
equal courtesy and attention. Frequently 
at dinners with the mayors of towns, I 
have touched elbows with white and black 
alike, and several conferences for munic- 
ipal, social and economic reforms were com- 
posed of members of each of the classes in 
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harmony, a mutual respect and congeni- 
ality. 

This is the strange thing to the Amer- 
icans in the island, as strange as is the 
Porto Rican’s horror and absolute ignorance 
for the necessity of separate public institu- 
tions, conveniences and conveyances. One 
of the foremost journals of the island, £/ 
Hleraldo Espanol, said last year, editorially, 
that among the main objections to the 
Americanization of Porto Rico was that 
there would be introdrced into the island, 
and thus tend to arous=: —cnflict and further 
discontent, the racial pciitical and social 
distinctions which are found in America, 
and which leave out of the question of equal- 
ity the ideas of merit and adaptability. 

A social order, constructed as is that of 
Porto Rico upon the grounds defined in the 
previous paragraphs of this article, presents 
certain phases which are superior to those 
obtaining in America ; while it also exposes 
certain moral abasements which have gath- 
ered like so many eruptions in its efforts to 
maintain the distinctions of master and 
slave. Such moral debasements are easily 
traceable even in this country in the color 
and features of the mulatto of the South, 
and those of Porto Rico cannot, therefore, 
be worse than the social lapses of master 
and slave in America. However weak it 
may be as compared with the more advanced 
social orders of special committees, and 
however flimsy may seem its distinctions, 
when viewed impartially, Porto Rican 
society has shown itself capable of offering 
great resistance; and even of advancing 
upon American ideals and altering them. 
There are many Americans in the island 
who have accepted the social system found 


there ; but in my travel through the island 
I did not come in contact with a single 
native who was ambitious to conquer and 
follow the American method of living and 
behaving. After six years of American 
occupation, the lines of demarcation inbred 
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in these people are neither changed nor 
modified. Color prejudice that displays 
itself in both commerce and politics has 


found little encouragement there; and 
white and black still live in laughter, 
gaiety and indolence. 





The Welding of the Link. 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE NEW HOME. 





HE wedding journey occupied 
Mr. and Mrs.'Stuyvesant for more 
than three months. From At- 
lanta they went to the Monte 
Sano Hotel, on the beautiful 
Sand Hills near Augusta, where 
they had first met, more than 











seven years before. They went 
of course to the Arsenal grounds where they 
had spoken their first words of love. The 
old oak tree upon which they had once 
seated themselves was gone, but they 
sought the spot where it had lain, and 
there they talked over again the trials and 
triumphs of that long past day. When 
they were leaving the spot, hallowed by 
sacred memories, tears filled their eyes. 

‘God is so good,’’ said Louisa. 

‘*Yes,’’ said her husband, ‘‘but you 
remember you ask me to trust you, and 
that is what I have done all the way.’’ 

‘*But,’’ interposed the wife, ‘‘in trusting 
me you were trusting One that is higher 
than I. I put myself unreservedly in His 
hands from that day forward, and he has 
given me my heart’s desire.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Stuyvesant, ‘‘but only after 
much suffering.’’ 

‘Suffering is sweet, my dear husband, 
when one suffers for the sake of love. 
And, after all, I had more of joy in suffer- 
ing—in waiting and hoping and expect- 
ing—than perhaps you think, because I 


never once doubted the goodness of Him in 
whom I believed,”’ 

‘‘Hallo!’’ called out a voice just as they 
reached the big gate on their way out of 
the grounds. They looked up. It was 
Ned. 

“T thought I’d know where to find 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘Won’t you please show 
me the old spot, too? I'd like to see it.”’ 

So the three went back. When they 
were leaving the place Ned said : 

‘*How foolish I was!’’ 

‘Don’t mention it, Brother Ned,’’ said 
Stuyvesant. 

Louisa kissed them both. 

In all, two weeks were spent at the 
Monte Sano. Next they went to Aikin for 
two weeks. Ned found both places de- 
lightful, and had the pleasure of meeting 
many of his brother-in-law’s friends. From 
Aikin they went to Florida for six weeks, 
including one week in Havana. After two 
weeks in Nassau, N. P., they came up to 
Jacksonville, and took the steamer for New 
York. 

Dr. Coe and Ned left Mr. and Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant at Jacksonville, and returned to 
Hopewell. 

The Stuyvesants went to live for the first 
year in one of the quiet little Conneticut 
villages within a stone’s throw of the 
metropolis of America. Charles had con- 
cluded that it would not be best to moveat 
once into his fine mansion on Fifth Ave- 
nue. He thought it would be better not 
to introduce Mrs. Stuyvesant suddenly to 
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he noise and bustle and hum of the great 
city. It would be better to allow her to 
become accustomed to it by degrees, he 
thought. 

Louisa found life in her new home all 
that she could have desired. The cottage 
was well-appointed, and there were ser- 
vants galore. Charles would leave home 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, but usually 
returned at 4 in the afternoon. Often 
Louisa would go to the city at noon to 
lunch with him, and would sometimes 
remain and return with her husband in the 
afternoon. Occasionally of an evening they 
would go to the city to attend the opera or 
some function of society. If the folk in 
Hopewell who believed that Louisa had 
any natura! dislike for society and for the 
various social amenities of life could have 
seen her in her new home they would have 
speedily changed their minds. Her life 
was now nothing like the dull, dreary 
round of sameness and quiet which had 
characterized it in Hopewell. Louisa had 
all the comforts which heart could wish or 
money buy, and many, many luxuries. 
But she had more. There was undivided 
affection between her and Charles, and asa 
consequence there was much happiness in 
her home. And if ever there lived a 
human being who deserved great happi- 
ness, that human being was Mrs. Charles 
Stuyvesant, whom we know much better 
by the old familiar mame of Louisa 
Cranston. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 


Two years have now passed away since 
the marriage of Louisa Cranston and 
Charles Stuyvesant. How rapidly time 
flies! Ned Cranston is now President of 
the Bank of Hopewell, VicePresident of 
the Hopewell-Altoona Rapid Transit 
Company, and also Mayor of Hopewell. 
The electric railway has long since been 
completed all the way to Altoona, and 
Prosperity is springing up all along the 


line for forty miles» A cotton factory has 
been built in Hopewell, and Ned is one 
of its largest stockholders. Joseph James 
Hill still holds his place as Resident 
Manager, and he and Cranston are still 
good friends. Mrs. Stuyvesant has found- 
ed a normal and industrial school for the 
poor whites of the mountainous region in 
and around Hopewell, and has establish- 
ed and is maintaining an Orphan Home 
for the whites in Hopewell. She has also 
given generously to a Negro school for 
girls in Atlanta and one for Negro boys. 
Often she has said to Ned, during the 
past two years, that she is striving to 
prove to him that her dear old mother 
spoke the truth when she said long years 
before that all that was necessary for a 
Southern woman to be a Northern man’s 
wife and at the same time loyal to the 
South was to be a large-hearted, whole- 
souled American. Dr. Coe has now re- 
tired from active practice, and is living on 
his income, but he is still vigorous in 
mind and body, and still the sturdy old 
philosopher who was always able to see 
further than his nose. 

Ned has been invited to address the 
Southern Industrial and Manufacturing 
Congress, called to meet at Atlanta in 
January, 1901. He is worried as to the 
contents of his address. The subject has 
been assigned. It is this: The Negro 
and His Relation to the White Man’s 
Progress. Ned is at Dr. Coe’s home, 
showing his old friend the rough draft of 
his speech and asking his criticism. 

“Before you begin to read,” said Dr. 
Coe, “I want to tell you, my young man, 
that the colored man’s destiny is inti- 
mately interwoven with the destiny of the 
white man in this country. There is no 
shoving this fact aside, and there’s no get- 
ting around it. However we may talk to 
others, we know in our hearts that what 
is good for a black man is good for a 
white man, and what is bad for a black 
man is bad for a white man. Their in- 
terests—the interests of the two races in 
this country—are identical and their des- 
tiny will be the same. If one race goes up, 
the other will; if one goes down, the oth- 


er will go down—that is, so far as I see 
a” : Sot 
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“That is what I believe, Doctor,” said 
Ned Cranston, “but I do not wish to sub- 
ject myself to unnecessary criticism. You 
know my brother-in-law is a Northern 
man, and folks are so quick to say that a 
fellow has sold out, or something of that 
sort.” ' 

“Speak what you believe to be the 
truth, Ned, and let folks say what they 
please,” answered Dr. Coe. “You know 
I told you years ago that the Negro had 
been the one chief cause of separation be- 
tween the whites and the blacks in this 
country from the beginning down to the 
present time. I thought then that we 
white folks could get together and _har- 
monize our differences without considera- 
ing the Negro at all. I think my idea 
then was that the best way for the North 
and South to get together was to ignore 
the Negro altogether—not to take him 
into account at all; but I have learned 
since that it cannot be done—it cannot be 
done, and that’s all there is about it.” 

“It is a vexing question,” replied Ned, 
“and I shall need your best judgment. I 
want you to speak freely. I have nobody 
to appeal to in this matter except you.” 


“All right,” said Dr. Coe, “read what 
you've got.” 

Ned Cranston read as follows: 

“There is now going on in_ several 


parts of the South a remarkable develop- 
ment of material wealth. Mills, mines, 
furnaces, quarries, railways are multiply- 
ing rapidly. The eye that cannot see the 
value of this aggrandizement must be dull 
indeed. But many an eye, in North and 
South, and to the South’s loss, is credit- 
ing it with values that it has not. To 
many the ‘New South’ we long for means 
only this industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion, and’our eager mercantile spirit 
forgets that even for making a people rich 
in goods a civil order on sound founda- 
tions is of greater value than coal or met- 
als, or spindles er looms. May the South 
grow rich! But every wise friend of the 
South will wish besides to see wealth 
built upon public provisions for securing 
through it that general beneficence without 
which it is not really wealth: A lasting 
prosperity cannot be hoped for without a 
disseminated wealth, and public social 
conditions to keep it from congestion. 
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But this dissemination cannot be got 
save by a disseminated intelligence, nor 
intelligence be disseminated without a dis- 
seminated education, nor this be brought 


to any high value, without liberty, re- 
sponsibility, private inequality, public 
equality, self-regard, virtue, aspirations 


and their rewards. 

“Many ask if this new material devel- 
opment of the South will not naturally be 
followed by adequate public provisions 
for this dissemination by-and-by. There 
is but one safe answer: That it has never 
so happened in America. From our fur- 
thest East to our furthest West, whenever 
a community has established social order 
in the elevation of the masses, it has 
planned, not for education and liberty to 
follow from wealth and intelligence, but 
for wealth and intelligence to follow from 
education and liberty; and the community 
whose intelligent few do not make the 
mass’s elevation by public education and 
equal public liberty the corner-stone of a 
projected wealth, is not more likely to 
provide it after wealth is achieved and 
mostly in their own hands.” 

Ned Cranston paused. 

“That’s a very good beginning,” said 
Dr. Coe, “but go on and let me see where 
you are coming out at.” 

Ned resumed his reading. 

“Civilization in the South and in the 
North was not founded in one and the 
same idea, or upon one and the same prin- 
ciple. The civilization of each section 
was, on the contrary, founded upon ideas 
which were antagonistic, antipodal and 
irreconcilable. The leading thought of 
the one was the mass’s subjugation, of 
the other its elevation. The one principle 
declared public safety and highest devel- 
opment required the subjugation of the 
lower mass under the arbitrary protective 
supremacy of an untitled but hereditary 
privileged class. The other declared the 
only permanent safety of public society, 
and its highest development, to require 
the constant elevation of the lower, and 
thus of the whole mass, by the free self- 
government of all under one common 
code of equal civil rights. In other words 
in the South, the cornerstone of the so- 
cial structure was made the plantation 
idea—wide lands, an accomplished few, 
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and their rapid aggrandizement by the 
fostering oversight and employment of 
an unskilled many. In the North, it was 
the village and town idea—the notion of 
farm and factory, skilled labor, an intelli- 
gent many, and ultimate wealth through 
an assured public tranquility. Nothing 
could be more natural than for African 
slavery, once introduced, to grow and 
flourish and spread under the one idea, 
and languish and die under the other. It 
is high time to be done with saying that 
the South retained slavery and the North 
renounced it merely because to the one it 
was, and to the other it was not, lucra- 
tive. It was inevitable that the most con- 
spicuous feature of one civilization should 
become the slave yard, and of the other 
the public schoolhouse. 

“These two ideas met in a death grap- 
ple in the Civil War. The Northern idea 
triumphed. But, at the close of the war, 
the conviction forced its way that the 
strife would never end in peace until the 
liberty of self-government was guaran- 
teed to the entire people, and slavery, as 
standing for the doctrine of public safety 
by subjugation, destroyed. Hence, first, 
emancipation, and then, enfranchisement. 
And then it was seen immediately by all 
our people that, saved once by arms, the 
nation had yet to achieve a better and full- 
er salvation. This better and fuller sal- 
vation we have been approaching nearer 
and nearer since those troublous and stren- 
uous times of Reconstruction days, but 
there is yet a great work to be done in 
establishing the principles of our govern- 
ment upon a common foundation through- 
out the length and breadth of our land. 

“Thus stands the matter to-day. Old 
foes are clasping hands on fields where 
once they met in battle, and touching 
glasses across the banquetting board, 
pledging long life to the Union and pros- 
perity to the New South, but at every 
feast there is one empty seat. 

“Why should one seat be ever empty, 
and every guest afraid to look that way? 
Because the Southern white man swears 
upon his father’s sword that none but a 
ghost shall sit there. And a ghost is there; 
the ghost of that old heresy of public 
safety by the masses subjugation. This is 
what th« Northern people cannot under- 
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stand. This is what makes the Southern 
white man an enigma to all the world be- 
sides, if not also to himself. To-day the 
pride with which he boasts himself a citi- 
zen of the United Sates and the sincerity 
with which he declares for free govern- 
ment as the only safe government cannot 
be doubted; to-morrow comes an explo- 
sion, followed by such misrepresentation 
of what free government requires and 
forbids that it is hard to identify him with 
the nineteenth century.” 

“Stop one minute,” said Dr. Coe. “1 
wish to ask you one question.” 

“Very well,” said Ned, “What is it?’ 

“You believe, then, as I understand 
you, that the white North and the white 
South can never get together at the ex- 
pense of the Negro? Do I understand 
you correctly?” 

“You do, Doctor; just that I believe, 
and just that I intend to say. It may be 
all right for us white people to bury our 
differences and try to make peace with 
each other, but there will never be per- 
manent peace in this country until every 
man—black, white, brown, yellow, or what 
not— is given the same civil and political 
rights.” 

“Ned,” said Dr. Coe, shaking the man’s 
hand, “I am proud of you. That’s the 
right doctrine, and I am glad you've got 
the courage to preach it. Go on.” 

Before beginning again, Ned said, 

“T’m glad you agree with me.” 

He read again as follows: 

“The progress of the American white 
man is much more dependent upon the 
treatment accorded by him to the Negro 
than we would at first suspect—and not 
only the Negro, but every other race be- 
neath the sheltering folds of the Star 
Spangled Banner. As long’as the rights 
of a single individual in our country are 
in jeopardy, the rights of no other individ- 
ual are secure. As long as the life, liber- 
ty and property of the humblest yeoman 
in the land are not safe, the life, liberty 
and property of the highest individual in 
the land are unsafe. This then is the 
whole secret of the so-called Negro Ques- 
tion’s vital force to-day. The entire es- 
sence of the question, any and everywhere 
where the race line is insisted on, is the 
apparition of the colored man or woman 
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as his or her own master. Negro domin- 
ation, so-called, is a thing most dreaded, 
and a thing which the whole white South 
disapproves and will never submit to. If 
it can be shown that there is no real 
ground sufficient to justify the fear of 
Negro rule or Negro supremacy, and noth- 
ing to justify the attitude taken by the 
white man with regard to it, a long step 
will have been taken toward permanent 
peace and prosperity. 

“Whoever attempts to remove this ap- 
prehension must meet it in two forms: 
First, fear of a hopeless wreck of public 
government by a complete supremacy of 
the lower mass; and secondly, fear of a 
yet more dreadful wreck of private society 
in a deluge of social equality. 

“Now, as to public government, the 
freedman, whatever may be said of his 
mistakes, has never shown an intentional 
preference for anarchy. Had he such a 
bent, he would have betrayed something 
of it when our Civil War offered as wide 
an opportunity for its indulgence as any 
millions in bondage ever had. He _ has 
shown at least as prompt a_ choice for 
peace and order as any ‘lower million’ 
ever showed: The vices said to be his in 
inordinate degree are only such as always 
go with degradation, and especially with a 
degraded status; and when, in Recon- 
struction years, he held power to make 
and unmake laws, amid all his degrada- 
tion, he never showed any serious disposi- 
tion to establish race rule. His whole 
struggle was, and is, to put race rule of all 
sorts under foot, and set up the common 
rule of all. In all of the freedman’s intel- 
lectual crudity, from the very first until 
this day, he has held fast to the one true, 
National doctrine of the absence of privi- 
lege and the rule of all by all, through 
the common and steadfast consent of all 
to the free and frequent choice of the ma- 
jority. The Negro has never rejected 
white man’s political fellowship or leader- 
ship because it was white, but only and 
always when it was unsound in this doc- 
trine. 

“There are hundreds of thausands of 
white men in the Southern States who 
would promptly concede all this in theory 
and in practice, but for the second form 
of their fear: the belief that there would 


result a confusion of the races in private 
society, followed by intellectual and moral 
debasement and by a mongrel posterity. 
Unless this can be shown to be an empty 
fear, our Southern problem cannot be 
solved.” 

“That’s the truth, Ned,” said Dr. Coe. 
“The Lord in heaven knows it’s the truth. 
But I hope you can show that it is a 
groundless fear, for that is the rock upon 
which I have always struck. I really be- 
lieve you are going beyond me now. 
But, if you can show me the light I am 
willing to follow you.” 

Ned continued his reading. 

“The mere ambiguity of a term here has 
cost us much loss. The double meaning 
of the words ‘social’ and ‘society’ seems 
to have been a real drawback on the pro- 
gress of political ideas among the white 
people of the South. The clear and defi- 
nite term, civil equality, they have made 
synonymous with the vague and _ indefi- 
nite term, social equality, and then turned 
and misapplied it to the sacred domains 
of private society. If the idea of civil 
equality had rightly any such application, 
their horror would certainly be just. To 
a forced private social equality the rest of 
the world has the same aversion; but it 
knows and feels that such a thing is im- 
possible in fact as it is monstrous in 
thought. Americans know by a century’s 
experience, that civil equality makes no 
such proposal, bears no such results 
They know that public society—civil so- 
ciety—comprises one distinct group of 
mutual relations, and private society en- 
tirely another, and that it is simply and 
only evil to confuse the two. They see 
that public society comprises all those re- 
lations that are impersonal, unselective, 
and in which all men, of whatever person- 
al inequality, should stand equal. They 
recognize that private society is its op- 
posite hemisphere; that it is personal, se- 
lective, assortive, ignores civil equality 
without violating it, and forms itself en- 
tirely upon mutual private preferences 
and affinities. They agree that civil stat- 
us has of right no special value in pri- 
vate society, and that their private social 
status has rightly no special value in their 
public social—i. e., their merely civil—re- 
lations. Even the Southern freedman is 
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perfectly clear on these points—he is no- 
where clamoring for so-called social equal- 
ity, and is only asking for equal public 
rights and civil privileges; and Northern 
minds are often puzzled to know why the 
whites of the South, almost alone, should 
be beset by a confusion of ideas that costs 
us all the tremendous differences, spirit- 
ual and material, betwen a state of truce 
and a state of peace. 

“But the matter has a very natural ex- 
planation. Slavery was both public and 
private, domestic as well as civil. By the 
plantation system the members of the mas- 
ter-class were almost constantly brought 
into closer contact with slaves than with 
their social equals. The defensive line of 
private society was an attenuated one; 
hence there was a constant, well-grounded 
fear that social confusion—for we may 
cast aside the term ‘social equality’ as pre- 
posterous—that social confusion would be 
wrought by the powerful temptation of 
close and continual contact between two 
classes—the upper powerful and bold, the 
under helpless and sensual, and neither 
one socially responsible to the other either 
publicly or privately. The only escape 
from this deep disgrace seemed to our 
Southern master-class to be to annihilate 
and forget the boundaries between public 
right and private choice, and treat the ap- 
pearance anywhere of anyone visibly of Af- 
rican tincture, and not visibly a servant, as 
an assault upon the purity of private so- 
ciety, to be repelled on the instant with- 
out question of law or authority, as one 
would fight fire. Now, under slavery, 
though confessedly inadequate, this was 
after all the only way; and all that the 
whites in the Southern States have over- 
looked is that the conditions are changed, 
and that this policy has become unspeaka- 
bly worse than useless. Dissimilar races 
are not inclined to mix spontaneously. 
The common enjoyment of equal civil 
rights never mixed two such races; it has 
always been some oppressive distinction 
between them that, by holding out temp- 
tations to vice instead of rewards to vir- 
tue, has done it. Race confusion is not 
essential to national unity; such unity re- 
quires only civil and political, not private 
social, homogeneity. The contact of su- 
perior and inferior is not of necessity de- 


grading; it is the kind of contact that de- 
grades or elevates; and public equality— 
equal public rights, common public lib- 
erty, equal mutual responsibility—this is 
the great essential to beneficent contact 
across the lines of physical, intellectual 
and moral difference, and the greatest safe- 
guard of private society that human law or 
custom can provide.” 

“Splendid! Splendid!” said Dr. Coe 
Ned looked up from the manuscript: 
“Splendid! I think the argument is good 
and sound and will stand the test of the 
most hypocritical. Go on. Let me hear 
the conclusion now.” 

Ned continued once more. 

“Thus we see that, so far from a com- 
plete emancipation of the freedman bring- 
ing those results to us Southern people 
which we so justly abhor, but so_need- 
lessly fear, it is the only safe and effectual 
preventive of these results, and final cure 
of inflammation which nothing but the 
remaining vestiges of an incompletely 
abolished slavery perpetuate. 

“Now, what is the real truth in these 
facts? Only this: The destiny of the Ne- 
gro is inseparably linked with the destiny 
of the white race in this country. The 
Negro is here, and he is here to stay. He 
will hinder or help our progress in propor- 
tion as we extend or fail to extend him 
a helping hand—in proportion as we ex- 
tend or refuse to extend to him full, free, 
and unqualified civil and political equality 
This elevation idea—the elevation of the 
under dog—which has had so much to do 
with making the Northern people the 
wealthiest people in the world, waits in 
the South not mainly an increase of wealth 
but rather the simple consent of the South- 
ern white man to see society’s best and 
earliest safety, the quickest, greatest and 
most everlasting aggrandizement, in that 
public equality of all men, that national 
citzenship, wider than race and far wider 
than the lines of privates society, which 
makes the elevation of the masses, by 
everything that tends to moral, aestheti- 
cal and intellectual education, in school 
and out of school, the most urgent and 
fruitful investment of public wealth and 
trust. To effect this is not the herculean 
and dangerous task it is sometimes said 
to be. The North has 30,000,000 foreign 
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immigrants to Americanize, and only this 
way to do it. The South, for all her 
drawbacks, has this comparative advan- 
tage; that her lower mass, however igno- 
rant and debased, is as yet wholly Ameri- 
can in its notions of order and govern- 
ment. All that is wanting is to more com- 
pletely Americanize her upper class, a 
class that is already ruling and will still rule 
when the change is made; that wants to 
rule wisely and prosperously, and that has 
no conscious intention of being un-Ameri- 
can. Let this be accomplished, and there 
will be a peace and a union between the 
two great historic sections of our coun- 
try such as they have not seen since Vir- 
ginia’s Washington laid down his sword 
and her Jefferson his pen. 

“That’s all,” said Ned as he concluded. 
“What do you think of it, Dr. Coe?” 

‘Tt’s all right, Ned; and, if I thought it 
wasn’t, you know I’d say so. There’s not 
a line I would change; there’s not a sen- 
tence I would erase. You have marked 
out the way up which the white race in 
this country must march to permanent 
peace and happiness. But it seems to 
me that you might put in a line or two 
somewhere showing how the present 
method to settle the question by the sub- 
jugation process is not only debasing to 
the lower class, but also corrupting to the 
upper class, for it teaches these to set 
aside questions of right and wrong for 
questions of expediency; to wink at and 
at times to defend and turn to account 
bold evasions, even infractions, of their 
own laws when done to preserve arbi- 
trary class domination; to vote confess- 
edly for bad men and measures as against 
better rather than jeopardize the white 
man’s solid party and exclusive power; 
to regard virtue and intelligence, vice and 
ignorance, as going by race, and these 
results are contrary to our own and all 
good government. Make some mention 
of that phase of the subject, Ned, and go 
and speak, and God bless you.” 

Ned made note of what Dr. Coe had 
said. At his leisure he made the addi- 
tion, as suggested, and two weeks later 
delivered the address before the Southern 


Industrial and Manufacturing Congress 
in Atlanta. 
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The newspapers did not take up Ned 
Cranston’s speech, either one way or the 
other. Of course they gave daily ac- 
counts of the sessions of the congress 
and reported some of the speeches, but 
beyond mentioning the fact chat Ned 
spoke, no other reference to his speech 
could be found in the papers. The Asso- 
ciated Press, to be sure, had too many 
murders and lynchings and “dog fights” 
to report to fritter away its important 
space upon an insignificant victory of 
peace like Ned Cranston’s speech. Never- 
theless the speech was put in pamphlet 
form, at the author’s expense, and was 
scattered far and wide throughout the 
North and South. 

On the way home 
Coe said to Ned: 

“It’s all right, Ned; let the papers snub 
such sentiments now, if they wish, but 
the time is coming when they’ll have to 
face the music. The problem concerns 
the white man even more than it does 
does the black man. It is the white man’s 
civilization that is on trial. We are con- 
fronted with a deadly peril and the ques- 
tion is, can we avert it? Have we virility 
enough to overcome this great obstacle 
that stands in the way of our progress? 
Sixty-five millions of white people, with 
centuries of civilization behind them, 
having in their possession the wealth, the 
learning, the business and all the ma- 
chinery of government, can crowd to the 
wall nine millions of poor, ignorant, help- 
less Negroes only a generation removed 
from bondage, and go 
doomed to infamy. This great Christian 
nation, in the spirit of the Master, can, if 
it will, stoop to uplift the 
God has intrusted to our guardianship, 
and in that way raise itself to nobler 
heights. In its last analysis the problem 
is moral and the burning question is, 
Have we sufficient virtue to apply to it 
the moral solvent that abides in justice, 
culture and Christianity? The question 
is not, Can the Negro be civilized, but, 
Are we willing to civilize him? Can we 


use the mighty forces at our disposal to- 
wards— 


from Atlanta, Dr- 


down in history 


lowly whom 
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“Working out our Father’s plan, 
To show to men the brotherhood of 
man?” 
“True, Doctor,” said Ned. “And the 
answer to that question will determine, in 
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‘4esve Geseree, not only the fate of the 
Negroes in this country, but the charac- 
ter of our own national development as 
well.” 





Rough Sketches 


Written and Illustrated by John Henry Adams. 


Simon Elijah Constant is the personification 
of the industrial training idea. He was born 
of humble, hard-working parents, on a Georgia 
plantation. Simon’s parents being unduly in- 
fluenced by their own experiences as slaves; 
by the presemce of large numbers of partly 
educated boys and girls who, unemployed and 
thriftless, drifted hither and thither about the 
neighborhood; and, by their white employers 
who, in the play of wishing the old Negroes 
well, would devote a little time once a week 
in advising them as to how best to rear Si- 
mon to usefulness in the world,—a kind of 
usefulness that is useful only im its useless- 
ness to Simon. I say, Simon’s parents being 
unduly influenced by these things, got the no- 
tion into their heads that the only things for 
which the Negro is fit is to do all the draw- 
ing of water, all the cuttimg of wood, all the 
working of farms, all the tailoring and shoe- 
making and whitewashing, and in fact,.as they 
looked upon his depressed brow, their son 
was simply a reflection of themselves in col- 
or, in facial contour, in bodily strength, ir 
ambition, in soul, in opportunities and possi- 
bilities. “A chip from the old block” is Si- 
mon; so, in keeping with the parental view- 
point, this only son was to be given the pecu- 
liar training necessary for the development of 
his servant powers and qualities. 

Old man Constant presents his views to the 
colored school teacher of the neighborhood, a 
fellow of the sort you have heard called a 
makeshift, not a teacher—rather a_ school- 
teazer, sent out py the commissioners to 
satisfy the curiosity and not to meet the needs 
of the ignorant, misled, abused but withal pa- 
tient and lorg-suffering people. The father 
finds in this school-man, a ready concurrent. 
Incapable of showing the innocent old man 
either the advantages or the disadvantages, if 
any, of the purely industrial school, this 
would-be teacher turns the tide of the reasona- 
ble matter then before them and resorts to a 
flippant discussion of the a lways-at-hand 
monstrous race question. Neither of them is 
the wiser after the interview. Simon’s father 
finds himself, after a few hours, in the pres- 
e~ce of “the shepherd of the flock,” the faith- 
ff), although poorly paid, preacher of that 
horkwoods district. The parson is apprised of 
Constant’s intentlor to send Simon away to 


school, at which apprising the rustic dignitary 
takes pians to warn Constant not to make Si- 
mon a victim to that “fatal” book training 
which inevitably unfits and disqualifies a boy 





to follow the mule and plow and which makes 
a Negro hold his head up; adding in a char- 
acteristic tone, “for you know the white folks 
ain’t er goin’ to stan’ for nothin’ like that in 
this neighborhood. These are mighty mean 
an low-down white folks when it comes to a 
colored person holdin’ his head up an’ bein’ a 
respectable somebody.” It follows that Simon 
is sure enough sent off to an industrial school 
to study “crop-making and hay-stacking.” The 
boy throws his whole heart into the school 
routine and learns rapidly. After a lapse of 
three years the young stripling of a boy re- 
turns home to the delight of his parents, 
ready for life’s long and tedious struggle. 








ROUGH SKETCHES 


There is immediate employment for him on 
the old home plantation, and he goes at the 
work with vim and pluck. Simon is at once 
the object of the district’s admiration. All 
the people point to him as against the other 
boys of the community—the boy of boys, the 
educated boy that works, Simon the good, the 
smart, the industrious, Simor the Negro. 
What an inducement to the other folk of the 
district to send their children off to school, 
off to an industrial school! It is the thing! 

We find Simon trained with a training that 
is sweet under subjection and painstaking 
under the lash. No one will dispute his abil- 
ity to plant the seed, to hoe the row, to stack 
the hay, to gather the crop. No one will 
doubt his capacity to carry out orders, but 
where is that higher training of the Master? 
Simon was trained to farm with the hands, 
where is the greater ability to farm with the 
head? Where is that far-reaching, independ- 
ent thinkirg that would make Simon’s every 
effort tend toward the ownership of land, the 
accumulation of wealth, and the right-shaping 
of his personal career for the weighty re 
sponsibilities of honorable citizenship? Alas, 
Simon the serf. 

Not a hundred miles from Simon stays Abe 


\ 
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Seldom, a fine looking, well reared boy of 
whom mary predictions of a life of great use 
fulness and honor to himself and his race 
have been made. Of parents who had made 
remarkable headway in obtaining property 
and in saving money. Abe was the imme 
diate recipient of opportunities and advan- 
tages umknown to the average colored boy, 
and be it to his everlasting credit, Abe made 
those uncommon advantages ring with results 
in his intellectual and moral making. He 
completed the studies of the public school 
and was on his twenty-first birthday the happy 
valedictorian of a class of six classical grad- 
uates from a Yankee College. Mr. Seldom re 
turrs home to find himself hedged in on the 
one side by the expectations of great things 
from him by his own people, and on the other 
side by the suspicions of an approaching race 
equality arising from him by the white people 
Nevertheless, his presence in his home city 
has a mission to the whites as well as to the 
colored people. The pleasures and luxufles 
of a fortunate childhood are passed. College 
theories must now give the right of way to 
unimaginary practices. Ir Mr. Seldom’s 
home city there are several schools which of- 
fer fair employment, but the schools have not 
had a need to change teachers in five years, 
besides our good friend Abe does not want to 
teach. He never did like the stiff, awkward, 
uncalled-for air of a professor or of many of 
the misfits who allow themselves to be tickled 
into believing that they are really professors 
of something. He has a strong body, a com- 
mandimg appearance, a free and eloquent de 
livery. Why not preach? Abe has never 
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heard the “divine call,” and further, he would 
never submit to a lot of the political juggling 
and rascality of the wicked men in whose 
hands the church in some places has gone 
down in shame; he would not have as a su- 
perior church officer a man his inferior in 
learning and general culture; he would not 
tolerate the association of an ignorant minis- 
terial brotherhood, nor would he bow to the 
whims and sillies of an unenlightened and 
poverty ridden congregation. He just would 
never preach, that’s all. 

In the streets of the city in which Abe 
stays there is a loud and earnest call for 
skilled laborers. Architects and builders are 
wanted; carriage-makers and machinists are 
needed; brick masons and carpenters. are 
making from $3.00 to $5.00 per day. But Mr. 
Seldom has neither the courage nor even the 
training to go into a work where his hands 
must do a part. His is head training. His is 
higher education. In this light I am not con- 
sidering the group of Negroes which happens 
to be the aristocracy of the race and which is 
lifted above the common struggle for bread 
and raiment. Nor am I taking seriously the 
purely menial stripe. I am more than any- 
thing else viewing with anxious soul the vast 
body of the race in which we find the average 
black man as he is, lacking in_ sufficient 
knowledge to insure permanency in his pro- 


gress and minus of that peculiar indua.ria} 
training which makes the tinrer the man. 

We have looked into the life of Simon Bii- 
jah Constant, pitiful as his life is. We have 
also reviewed the career of Abe Seldom—the 
mar, educated, refined, full of high hopes, 
ambitious of the world’s highest honors and 
encomiums, profoundly sensitive to race injus- 
tices and persecutions, but sadly in reed of 
that primary industrial education that above 
all else gives tight grip on the vitals of ma- 
terial, political and social life. We find that 
neither Abe with his higher education nor S}- 
mon with his industrial education measures 
up to the demands of the present day. The 
principle upon which both Simon and Abe 
have been educated—the one to be a human 
tool, the other to be a leader, is wrong. It 
follows then that no permanent good can ac 
crue from either the industrial education as 
such or the higher education as such, since 
both are the outcome of a sentiment in favor 
of or against a class. The only safe ard en- 
during education is that which is blind and 
heedless to caste or class distinctions; is that 
which goes to prepare every man as a man for 
the ripest and fullest service; is that which 
most equalizes every man’s chances of success 
and which makes all human work and achieve 
ment measurable by the potency and nobility 
of the soul. 





SHE’S MY OLD WOMAN STILL. 
By Silas X. Floyd. 


In wintah-time an’ summah, too— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

Ter her I’s sho’ly gwine be true— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

W’en sorrers circle ’roun’ de do’, 

An’ dark clouds hang a li’l’ low, 

Her smiles jes’ melts ’em, an’ dey go— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

Her face is wrinkled, teef all gone— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

De white, white locks her head ado’n— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

Sometimes she look at me an’ say 

She’s ol’ an’ only im de way, 

An’ den I say, “Yo’ heart is gay”— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

An’ w’en de message come ter part— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

An’ good ol’ wife ter heaben start— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 

’Cause out dar ’neaf de col’ col’ groun’, 

While yeahs an’ yeahs dey circle ’roun’, 

Tell ’fo’ de th’one heaben we’s found— 
She my ol’ ’oman still! 


AUX PAUVRES. 





By Alice Ward Smith. 





I had so many ships at sea, 

That had they all come home to me, 
No port on earth could hold them all— 
So many ships, both great and small 


Some of my ships went down at sea, 

But four came safely home to me: 

Beauty, Honor, Glory, Gold! 

The world thinks me rich with a wealth untold. 


But I am as poor as a girl can be, 
For, somewhere, out on life’s rough sea, 
Tossed by the winds of “It cannot be,” 
That one ship, Love, is lost to me. 
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Within the Ring. 


By 


No one would have suspected William 
Orr of being connected with European polit- 
ical secret service, but that he was a most 
important member of His Majesty of Eng- 
land’s corps will be shown by the following 
natrative. To the world Orr is a dilletante 
who dabbles frequently in speculative 
science engaging often in research work 
which takes him out of the United States 
for long periods, but since the reason for his 
absence is generally well advertised, hardly 
anyone ever gives the matter a second 
thought. 

It transpires, therefore, that on the sev- 
enth of November, just three months before 
the opening of the Russo Japanese conflict, 
the special consular agent of the British 
government overheard in Vladivostok that 
Russia had concluded a secret treaty with 
China, which rendered nugatory her promise 
of evacuation to the Allied powers, and by 
means of which she would be able to retain 
her grip upon Manchurian soil prior to 
striking a blow at the little island kingdom 
whose ambitions stood in the way of her 
designs upon the eastern portion of the 
Asiatic continent. Coupled with this in- 
formation came the news to the Foreign 
office that the famous remark of Baron 
Jomini to the British ambassador in 1881, 
has been again repeated with significance at 
a state dinner in St. Petersburg.* The 
result was consternation and a cabinet meet- 
ing was called at once. Directly after the 
cabinet meeting, a cable was dispatched to 
the British Embassy at Washington, and 
on the evening of November roth, when 
Orr returned home from his club he found 
a curt note lying on his table which read, 
“You will proceed to London at once on 
His Majesty’s business.’’ 


* With reference to my dispatches of the 20th 
instant, I have the honor to report for your Lord- 
ship’s (Earl Granville’s) information that I asked 
Baron Jomini today (M. de Giers being absent 
from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs), if he could 
give me any idea of what the territory was, which 


“nw” 


The familiar injunction came to Orr like 
a refreshing rain on a sultry summer’sday. 
He shook himself free of the three months 
of ennui which had been weighing him 
down and with the rich blood leaping 
through his giant frame, on which forty 
years had left hardly an impression, set 
about making preparations for his departure. 

One week later, twelve o’clock, found Orr 
in conference with the Foreign Secretary 
and the Japanese ambassador at the Foreign 
offiice. On the table before them was a rough 
draft of the secret treaty, a military map of 
Asia, a complete inventory of the Japanese 
naval and military resources and an incom- 
plete summary of the forces at the imme- 
diate commands of the Tsar in Manchuria. 
The Japanese ambassador, Baron X, cold, 
exact, inscrutable, pointed out the dangers 
to which a military occupation of Manchu- 
ria subjected his country. ‘‘ From Korea 
to Manchuria is but a step,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
with Russia once firmly intrenched in Korea, 
Japan is doomed. But were Russia's ambi- 
tion halted by the Yellow Sea,’’ continued 
the Baron, ‘‘all would be well for England. 
It appears though that Russian diplomatic 
circles are wont to regard as the far East, 
all that territory which lies beyond the Cas- 
pian which includes, of course, India.’’ At 
the mention of India a frown flitted across 
the face of the Foreign Secretary. Turning 
to his map his eve followed the long black 
line of the Siberian railway which stretched 
like a serpent’s sting across the great steppes 
of what was once Mongolia, dividing at 
Harbin for Vladivostok and continuing 


southeast to Dalny and to Port Arthur, 
with its splendid’ possibilities as a naval 
base. Here Russia had spent millions upon 
millions of golden roubles in vast engineer- 
ing projects which must revert to China in 


was termed ‘‘ Trans-Caspian.’’ His Excellency 
replied that it was ‘‘all the territory beyond the 
Caspian.”’ ‘‘ But,’’ I said, ‘‘can you give me no 
idea as to where it ends?’’ To which he said that 
he could not. 
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fifteen years, according to the terms of her 
twenty-five year lease. If Russia, there- 
fore, was to reap the reward of her energies, 
she could only doso by a permanent occupa- 
tion. Farther to the southeast, the British 
Lion with half closed eyes watched with 
growing anxiety from Wei-Hai-Wei, the 
advance of the hosts of Muscovy. While 
Orr and the Ambassador waited impatiently 
for him to speak, his eye swept farther 
southward to Afghanistan and he was won- 
dering if Kitchener, in case of sudden at- 
tack, could ward off the invasion of India. 
At last he lifted his eyes—‘‘ At the recent 
cabinet meeting ’’—he began, ‘‘the Premier 
stated that under no circustances can Eng- 
land allow Japan to be crushed. That is 
the key-note of our present Asiatic policy. 
Japan, then must insist on evacuation and 
in case of refusal she must fight. England’s 
commercial and colonial interest demand an 
open door to China. This treaty is the first 
step towards closing it tothe world. The 
Japanese war loans will be taken up in Eng- 
land.’’ Glancing at his watch the secretary 
noted that it was twenty minutes past 
twelve. ‘‘ You will excuse me now,”’’ said 
he, ‘‘I have an important conference with 
the representatives of the British press at 
half after twelve. You may rest assured, 
however, that by tomorrow the commercial 
interests of England will have ranged them- 
selves on the side of Japan.’’ ‘The confer- 
ence having thus terminated, Orr and the 
Ambassador took their departure. 
Arriving at his hotel during the course of 
the afternoon, Orr noted on his dressing 
table the familiar letter of instructions, 
which read: ‘‘England’s real position, in 
case of actual war depends upon two things. 
ist, Russia’s interpretation of the clause, 
‘until China shall give a sufficient guarantee 
of her ability to protect Russian interests ; 
2d, Russia’s capacity to carry on a war in 
Manchuria if a sudden declaration be made. 
You will, therefore, proceed to Paris where 
a preliminary interpretation of the first 


clause may be obtained, after which, the 
manner of verifying that interpretation and 
solving the second will be suggested by your 
previous experience.’’ 

**Garcon ! Garcon! Un demi!’’ cried a 
distinguished looking American in execra- 
ble French, two evenings later in the Ter- 
race Du Taverne Pantheon. 

‘* Ici un parle Francais et 1’ Anglias seul- 
ment !’’ replied the waiter under his breath, 
as he moved swiftly over to where the Amer- 
ican sat alone, while the occupants of the 
surrounding tables roared with delight. 

‘*Then give me coffee and rolls,’’ ex- 
claimed the American, on whom the retort 
had not been lost, ‘‘and get ’em here quick!”’ 

It seemed as if all parts of the garcon 
bowed at once as he hurried off to execute 
the order, while the American made some 
caustic observations in such a tone as to 
attract the momentary attention of the 
habitues of the cafe. 


**Regarde ca, Marcel!’’ whispered a 
young Parisian to her companion, ‘‘le grande 
Americain.’’ ‘‘Il est ivre.’’ The return 


of the waiter, however, obscured his view 
and he turned again, with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders, to his companion. But one 
cannot remain long alone at a table in the 
Taverne Du Pantheon. The American, 
therefore, had not been enjoying his coffee 
any length of time when a slender, fair- 
haired young Frenchman, a type of the 
Quartier Latin, sauntered over to the table 
where the American was sitting and seated 
himself. He studied the countenance of 
the American quizzically for a moment, then 
with the bon camaraderie of the Quarter 
remarked in slightly accented English— 

‘* From the States ?’’ 

‘*States,’’ replied the American gruffly. 


‘* Pleasure trip ?’’ continued his interloc- 
utor pleasantly, taking no notice of the 
American’s manner. 

‘** Partly,’’ answered the American, this 
time a little more civilly, ‘‘ but principally 
to study the curious magnetic disturbances 
of the Trans-Baikalia.’’ 
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‘Ah!’ returned the Frenchman, with 
ncreased interest, ‘‘ you are a scientist. 
Do you contemplate making a chart of the 
region ?”’ 

‘‘Hardly,’’ was the reply—‘‘ Er, by th 
way, that’s a pretty rich country in natural 
resources.”’ 

‘Wonderfully rich,’’ answered the 
Frenchman ; ‘‘only needs development to 
make it the richest in the world.”’ 

‘“ Needs an harbor that is open the year 
round too, Eh?’’ cut in the American, 

‘*Vladisvostok does for the present pur- 
pose’’—said the Frenchman with a shrug 
of his shoulders, ‘‘ and it is said in certain 
quarters that the presence of Russian troops 
in Manchuria is the first step towards secur- 
ing the coveted ice free port you speak of.’’ 

‘* All bosh,’’ interrupted the American 
disdainfully, ‘‘the Russian troops are 
shortly to be withdrawn from Chinese ter- 
ritory.’’ The Frenchman paused and 
studied the American for a moment, then 
leaned across the table and whispered : 

‘*Does Monsieur know that a new condi- 
tion has been secretly attached to their 
withdrawal, whereby China must give Rus- 
sia a sufficient guarantee of her ability to 
protect Russian interests before evacua- 
tion?’’ 

‘Well, what of that ?’’ 

‘‘Let us suppose that the administrative 
entity of China were interrupted, what 
satisfactory assurance could China give 
Russia of her ability to protect her inter- 
ests >Does Monsieur follow me?’’ 

‘Perfectly, but my country will never see 
China partitioned, for Manchurian trade in 
cotton fabrics would be destroyed.’ ‘ 

*“Oui—but your country is five weeks 
journey from the far East and Monsieur 
knows that in time of war, five weeks start 
of the enemy is of incomparable advant- 
age.’”’ 

**Granted,’’ replied the American, in 
whom you have already recognized Orr, ‘‘but 
Japan is pledged to the allies to see that the 


treaty of evacuation is carried out and she 
is already negotiating with Russia to that 
effect. Besides her national existence is 
threatened by the presence of Russia in 
Manchuria.”’ 

‘* But if these negotiations are unneces- 
sarily prolonged and in the meantime Rus- 
sia pours her troops into Manchuria, how 
will Japan enforce her claims in the teeth 
of a flat refusal ?’’ 

‘*Ah! I see,’’ was Orr’s laconic reply, 
‘* England would be forced to maintain neu- 
trality on account of French alliance, France 
would come in for a share of the spoils, the 
position of the United States is immaterial, 
while the diplomatic motto of Germany is 
*‘Peace at any price with*Russia.’’ 

‘* Bien !’’ exclaimed Orr’s companion en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘I doubt if M. Delcasse 
himself has a more perfect grasp of the 
situation.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, but are you connected with 
the foreign office?’’ queried Orr “rising, 
** you seem to be well informed.’’ 

‘* C’est ne pasca,’’ exclaimed the French- 
man excitedly ; ‘‘it is my business to be 
informed. ‘To succeed in these days, one 
must be informed.’’ 

‘‘Quite so,’’ replied Orr beginning to 
thread his way through the maze of beau- 
tiful women who, with their escorts now 
filled the Taverne Du Pantheon to over- 
flowing. 

‘* Bon voyage !’’ called his companion, 
who had also risen, as Orr disappeared 
htough the doorway. It was nine o’clock 
and the Boul Miche was in full swing. 
Lighting a cigar Orr fell in with the crowd 
moving slowly up the boulevard as far as 
the Rue Cujas into which he turned in 
search of his pension. 

Sometime during the night a messenger 
left Paris bearing a memorandum of the 
conversation we have just set forth ad- 
dressed to the Foreign Secretary at London 
and endorsed with a crisp O.K. by the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to France. 
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There was an air of suppressed excite- 
ment about Moscow, whither Orr arrived 
one week later, en route to the Trans-Bai- 
kalia. Never before had he noticed so many 
imperial police and their eyes appeared to 
be on everyone. The day following his 
arrival his trunk was broken open at his 
podvoria and its contents reinvestigated 
although his landlord, an oily German, 
averred no knowledge of their having been 
disturbed. The day following he hailed an 
isvostchik and was driven around the city 
with its curious architecture, half barbaric, 
half medizeval. On all sides his eyes fell 
on dashing Russian officers, resplendent in 
gold lace, and big-bodied privates filled the 
cafes, or lounged along the streets. Muni- 
tions of war were being forwarded along 
the Moskwa canal on flat boats, in the direc- 
tion of the Volga. ‘The priests at St. Basils’ 
were blessing ikons. At the railroad station 
a continuous stream of covered carts entered 
and discharged their burden, while vast 
stores of merchandise accumulated in the 
warehouses awaiting an opportunity to 
be shipped. He inquired of his driver 
the meaning of this unusual condition 
but the fellow shook his head mutely. 
After ten o’clock at night no one was al- 
lowed near the railroad station and once or 
twice during the night Orr’s practised ears 
detected the sound of marching feet. He 
thought of the Frenchman and his signifi- 
cant—‘‘suppose the negotiations are 
stretched over a long period of time and in 
the meanwhile Russia pours her troops into 
Manchuria?’ Surely if his observation 
meant anything at all, Russia was prepar- 
ing for war. 

Public feeling ran high against the United 
States and Great Britain, which found an 
outlet through the general press, while the 
official organs devoted themselves to ful- 
some eulogies of France and the French 
Alliance. Feeling, therefore, that it would 
be unwise to attract unnecessary attention 
to his nationality, Orr left Moscow for 


Irkutsk in the dress of a Russian the third 
day after his arrival. All along the route 
of the railroad he saw further signs of un- 
usual military activity. Soldiers and Cos- 
sack cavalrymen crowded the little plat- 
forms at the way stations making it almost 
impossible for the tired travelers to secure 
refreshment. At Omsk they were run on 
to a siding to make way for a military spe- 
cial loaded with drunken officers and men 
on their way tothe far east. Even less for- 
tunate at Krasnayark, they were detained 
for more than sixteen hours while troop 
trains were given the right of way. It was 
thus, quite eight days from Moscow to 
Irkutsk, with it handsome buildings, im- 
possible streets, and hotels showy without 
but shorn of every comfort on the interior. 

From Irkutsk, Orr journeyed to Kutema, 
a small town at the base of the Stanouol 
mountains where he remained for ten days, 
making innumerable trips to the moun- 
tains with a native helper, where apparently 
he busied himself with his instruments 
plotting a chart of the region, but in reality 
to observe the troop-laden trains bearing the 
hosts of Russia towards the coveted country. 
Yet if one imagines that the eyes of the 
official police ever close, he will find himself 
sadly mistaken, for on the morning of the 
day Orr contemplated leaving Kutema he 
was awakened by a loud knock upon the 
door of his bedroom and a gruff voice sum- 
moning him to appear in the name of the 
Czar. Emerging therefrom he found await- 
ing him the chief of the local constabulary, 
in whom he recognized, to his surprise, his 
native helper. A complete change, how- 
ever, had come over the Russian, he was 
now the tall, uniformed official with pierc- 
ing, black eyes and abrupt manners, who 
ordered, in spite of Orr’s indignant protests, 
that all his charts be destroyed before his 
departure. Once more on his way to Vlad- 
ivostok, Orr laughed at the government 
precautions. 
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It is known that on February fourth, the 
Mikado recieved in private audience a dis- 
tinguished American scientist, who had 
previously been travelling in Manchuria. 
The audience lasted one hour and a half and 
immediately thereafter the government took 
charge of the cables for three hours during 
which time official messages flashed back 
between London and Tokyo. The follow- 
ing day the Japanese minister at St. Peters- 
burg notified that power that Russia must 
immediately withdraw her troops from 
Manchuria or contest the validity of her 
claim to occupy Chinese soil, until a suffi- 
cient guarantee had been obtained from the 
Pekin government of its ability to protect 
Russian interests, with Japan. Simultane- 
ously therewith, the position of the United 
States was made known upon the question 


Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


“The Voice of the Negro,” Atlanta, Ga.: 

The most interesting and fascinating report 
of a murder trial now-adays is that of the 
physiognomist who is generally the prosecut- 
ing attorney’s most valuable adjunct when 
circumstantial evidence is the main channel 
by which conviction is hoped to be secured. 
While the average newspaper reporter fol- 
lows closely the proceedings of the trial, notes 
the evidence of the witnesses, the quarrels of 
lawyers in their efforts to convict or acquit, 
the physiognomist sits and attempts to open 
up to the world’s gaze the soul of the prisoner. 
Every lineament of the features come under 
the scrutinizing gaze of the physiognomist; 
the eyes, the forehead, the mouth, the chin, 
the ears, the hands—all of these members are 
closely studied by this wonderful reader of 
character and generally arrayed on the side 
of conviction. For the physiognomist will 
show that these carefully studied lineaments 
evidence weakness—the murder mania, that 
the crime for which the prisoner stands 
charged was inevitable. But what a saving it 
would be to the State and to society if such 
devils could be singled out and incarcerated 
before they do incalculable harm. Suppose 
the expert could discover the weakness of a 
building and warn his fellows of their danger 
and prevent the awful calamities that so of- 
ten take place in our large cities. Such ser- 
vice is done now and then. but successfully 
determining a person’s character by studying 


of partitioning China. The whole world 
was astounded at this brilliant stroke of 
Japanese diplomacy. But Russia refused 
to believe that her gigantic bluff backed by 
only forty thousand glittering bayonets and 
her great Asiatic fleet had been called. The 
realization, however, came two days later 
when, in the the sheltering darkness of the 
Oriental night, a squadron of Japanese tor- 
pedo boats slipped anchor and flitting past 
the harbor of Port Arthur, let fly, one by 
one, at the unguarded Russian fleet, those 
terrible engines of war in whose wake fol- 
lowed death and destruction. 

Two months later, after a leisurely jour- 
ney through Europe, Orr reached Washing- 
ton and took up again the usual routine of 
existence 

THE END. 


The Physiognomist. 


the features is not an achievement to be re- 
lied upon. 

Yet in the great commercial world, the 
habit of singling men out for certain callings 
by appearances only has driven more honest 
men to despair and made more suicides than 
perhaps any other evil. Thousands of hon- 
est men and women are turned away from 
places where employment is offered because 
they are not able to pass under the scrutiniz- 
ing gaze of the expert who presumes to gauge 
their fitness for service by their personal ap- 
pearance. There are many honest men with 
but one suit of clothes which will in time be 
come shabby, look shiny in spite of care; 
there are honest, sober men with nothing with 
which to appear as though they are “sober 
and reliable,” who, “turned down,” go back 
to their suffering families with no look of 
hope in their faces, or to end their misery. 
by suicide. Who can successfully read char- 
acter by either of the mediums above men- 
tioned? No one. Yet Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
has undertaken to do that very thing in an 
article in defense of “The Clansman,” pub- 
lished in the September number of the “Met- 
ropolitan,” in reply to a recent criticism of 
his latest novel which said “He reaches the 
acme of his sectional passiors when he ex- 
alts the Ku Klux Klan into an association of 
Southern patriots, when he must know, or 
else be strangely ignorant, of American his- 
tory, that its members were as arrant ruf- 
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fians, desperadoes and scoundrels as ever 
went unhanged.” This is the verdict of the 
world that has already passed into history. 
But Mr. Dixon attempts to set aside this ver- 
dict by publishing the pictures of some of 
the prominent leaders of the Ku Klux Klan 
and asks the world to forget their awful mis- 
deeds and accept them as paragons of excel- 
lence because of the comeliness of their fea- 
tures in comparison to some of the Northern 
men who sought to put a stop to their hellish 
work. In Mr. Dixon’s gallery of photographs 
appears the likeness of General John B. Gor- 
don, of Georgia, General Forrest, of Tennes- 
see, Rev. W. W. Landrum, of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Hon, John W. Morton, of Tennesse. 

The gentleman has even included the like- 
ness of his own father, the Rev. Thomas Dix- 
on, Sr.—and unwittingly branded him as a 
red-handed murderer, a kind of Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde, who could by day preach the gos- 
pel of a loving and forgiving Christ and at 
night, in ghastly regalia, creep forth, to as- 
sist devils in the work of murder, rapine and 
pillage. In comparing the likeness of his 
father with that of Thaddeus Stevens, Mr. 
Dixon says: “A study of the portrait of 
Thaddeus Stevens, the man who created the 
Union League and sent it on its mission of 
revenge and confiscation, and the face of my 
father may settle the question as to which 
of the two was the desperado of this stirring 
drama.” Rev. J. A. Clifton, of Orangeburg, 
S. C., is quoted as saying, “We were com- 
pelled to do many severe things in those days 
to protect our homes. I fear I was almost 
savage in keeping savages in their places, but 
I felt it was my duty.” Here is a professing 
Christian boasting of having shared the 
crimes of a gang of men whose misdeeds 
shocked the civilized world and cost the na- 
tion millions of treasure before they could be 
put down. To further strengthen his defence 
of the Ku Klux Klan, in contrast to the 
handsome portraits of some of its members, 
Mr. Dixon has published the picture of col- 
ored men, “the lowest type of Negro, mad- 
dened by these wild doctrines, began to grip 
the throat of the white girl with his black 
claws. The bestial looking creature whose 
portrait accompanies this article is a photo- 
graph of this type from life. It appeared in 
the first edition of my novel ‘The Leopard’s 
Spots,’ but the publishers were compelled to 


cut it out of all subsequent editions because 


Northern readers could not endure to look 
upon the face of such a thing even in a pic. 
ture.” And yet we come across or meet just 
such looking men in our every-day life in 
Northern cities; they are the trusted butlers, 
coachmen, and men of all-work in nearly 
every aristocratic Southern home. Northern 
women who went South just after the close 
of the war went about and are still going un. 
molested amongst just such looking “crea- 
tures” and I challenge a single one of them 
to point to a single instance where they have 
ever been molested. In the month of July, 
while in the city of Philadelphia, I attended 
services on a Sunday morning at the Wesley 
Methodist Church and listened to an eloquent 
sermon by an eminent Christian minister 
with just such a looking face as appears in 
Mr. Dixon’s article. Mr. Dixon acknowledges 
that this “half animal, half child” has full 
charge of his household, nurses his children 


and teaches them their prayers. I admire 
Mr. Dixon’s efforts to keep the Anglo-Saxon 
pure, but he and all other enthusiasts are 


pursuing the wrong course. The rule “All 
men up” is the safest one to follow. Mr. 
Dixon wil] find that the greatest bane to the 
safety and purity of the white race In the South 
is the white man himself in his wanton disre 
gard for the Seventh Commandment in his 
conduct toward the Negro woman. I doubt 
if Mr. Dixon can conjure up a likeness of a 
Negro woman sufficiently hideous to repel a 
white man North or South. The white man 
is peculiar in his tastes and doubtless Mr. 
Dixon knows this. Before the war, in the 
town in which I was born, lived a young man 
who was fortunate enough to marry the ac- 
knowledged belle of eastern North Carolina, a 
woman highly accomplished and _ educated. 
This beautiful woman was the idol of this 
much-envied man’s heart; and yet, strange to 
say, his cook bore most of his children. I 
read between the lines of all of Mr. Dixon’s 
works a plea for the return of the slave re- 
gime as the only solution of the race prob- 
lem satisfactory to the South, but nothing 
could be more fatal to the white race. It 
was doubtless this thought that was _ upper- 
most in the mind of Lincoln when he turned 
away in disgust from the slave market in 
New Orleans, and vowed that if an opportu- 
nity was ever given him, he would deal slav- 
ery a fatal blow. “JACK THORNE,” 


61 Fleet St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Week’s Experience 


By W. H. Greenwood. 


‘Your system is in a rundown state, due to imperf 
-ect digestion. You have a very strong constitu- 
tion, otherwise you would have had a collapse 
before now. If you value your health, you should 
engage in outdoor work, for your system is so con- 
stituted as to require such work, and you need a 
large quantity of fresh air. The work that you 
have been engaged in for some years past has been 
of a sedentary nature, and what you need is to for- 
tify your system against disease by building up a 
plenty of red corpuscles in your blood. To accom- 
plish this, secure a plenty of pure air, take a plenty 
of exercise, and each day eat some kind of fruit or 
nuts. Any kind of fruit will do at any time of the 
day, but you will derive most benefit from this 
diet by eating the fruit just before retiring at 
night,”’ 

“Doctor, wouldn’t it be advisable for you to pre- 
scribe a tonic suited to repair this waste of which 
you have spoken ?”’ 

“Not at all. It is not medicine you need. Fol- 
low the instructions I have given you, especially 
in regard to the fruit, and in six months’ time you 
will be another person.’’ 

Such was the diagnosis of my disease and the 
remedy for its cure, prescribed by the most eminent 
specialist in the city. 

My earliest remembrance dates back to a school 
room, when I, as a boy of four, holding the hand 
of my mother, was ushered into the presence of a 
motherly-looking old lady and a score of children, 
apparently of my own age, engaged in cutting pic- 
tures out of a paper. This was the kindergarten 
of a large institution in which I spent the next 
fourteen years, making a new class every year 
except two, when I was fortunate enough to skip 
the two grades. My whole young life was spent 
in school with the exception of the four summer 
months. At the age of nineteen I graduated. Dis- 
regarding the advice of my teachers to pursue some 
more advanced studies and that of my father’s 
friends to teach in some institution, I sought and 
secured employment as clerk in an office, which 
position I intended to use as a stepping stone 
toward a business of my own. I would begin work 
at the rising of the sun and my labors would not 
be finished until after its setting. This whole time 
was spent indoors with the exception of half an 
hour at noon, during which time I would usually 
saunter around town. 

Not having done any hard physical labor in my 
boyhood and youth, I had built up a very poor 
physique; and this indoor work was beginning to 
tell upon me by tearing down what strength I had. 
My first perception of this was in my failing appe- 


tite, which had always been my strong point. I 
could not confine myself to work as before; my 
sleep was poor and what little I did obtain was 
enjoyed in company with all kinds of weird beings; 
and this caused me to awake unrefreshed and un- 
prepared for the labors of the day. 

Something had to be done, but what? I tried 
patent medicine until 1 was afraid my body would 
give outside notice of a patent upon itself. I also 
forced down many drugs of patent taste and smell 
prescribed by local physicians. All this to no 
avail, for I was daily becoming worse. It was at 
this stage that I was recommended to the famous 
specialist, Dr. Ezekiel Benjamin. 

At noon one day I went to his office and placed 
my case before him. His name was a good de- 
scription of his appearance. He was a tall, spare 
man, wearing a meek look which was further 
enhanced by a pair of spectacles upon his some- 
what large nose. His first act was to grasp my 
hand cordially, effusively, and to. press me hur- 
riedly into a seat. On explaining my condition to 
him, his countenance underwent a change; he was 
no longer the polite doctor seeking a patient, but 
the professional physician with a patient to cure 
and a profession at stake.. He ordered me to dis- 
card my clothing, which I did with some reluc- 
tance. At his command I stuck out my tongue. 
He examined it closely with some kind of long 
instrument. His next move was one down my 
throat with a slender hooked tube—looking for the 
lost chord, I suppose. He thumped every inch of 
my outside surface to test the soundness of my 
inner mechanism. His last move—not the least, 
by any means—was to lay me on my back and 
place his knee upon my chest, during which time 
I was told to breathe freely and regularly. His 
object was to determine the depth of my respera- 
tion, thereby determining the strength of my 
lungs. His only comment throughout the whole 
time was a kindly grunt, which I regarded as a 
favorable sign. 

The examination ended, the doctor delivered 
himself of the condition of my body and its health, 
as expressed above. Extreme stress was laid by 
him upon the necessity of eating fruits and nuts. 
I left his office a more hopeful man, and resumedi 
my work with a freer mind. 

My usual hour of stopping work was 6 o’clock in 
the evening, when I would go home without loiter- 
ing. At times I had more work to do than at 
others, and would often work later to have every- 
thing in shape for the next day. 

On the morning following my visit to the doctor, 
my mind was in an uncertain mood, due to an inde 
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cision on my part. The incisive cause was I could 
not decide what kind of fruit to buy. This was a 
small thing, yet it worried me greatly. I thought 
of it all day, debating from various viewpoints the 
different advantages of several kinds of fruits 
without success. I was finally decided in a curious 
manner by a little incident that happened. 

While taking my stroll at noon, as was my cus- 
tom, I passed by a small Greek fruit-stand. Pass- 
ing the entrance, my ears were greeted with the 
noise of mixed voices, as of a large number of peo- 
ple trying to say the same thing at the same time; 
and of hurried footsteps, with an occasional ex- 
cited scream in a feminine voice. The sounds 
emanated from a room in.the rear of the stand. 

I hurried in; my gaze fell upon an excited 
group. The mother was holding a little boy, 
apparently four years of age, into whose face she 
was blowing vigorously, while the other members 
of the family were as eagerly at work. A large 
boy was beating the little one upon the back, the 
father was dashing cupful after cupful of water 
into his face, while a young girl was jumping up 
and down busily screaming at the top of her voice. 

I saw at once that the little fellow was choked, 
and as I remembered a former occasion, when, as 
a*boy I was in the same predicament, and the 
measures that my father took to relieve me, I 
grabbed the little fellow from the arms of the 
astonished mother, and grasping him by the legs, 
with his head downwards, shook him vigorously, 
The offending object rolled out on the floor, and I 
saw it was a dried fig. The youngster had found 
a good thing, but failed in trying to push it too 
fast. My pains were rewarded with many thanks. 

That night, which was Monday, I worked rather 
late and it was 10 0’clock before I found myself on 
the street headed for home. I was still wondering 
what kind of fruit to purchase and started to flip a 
coin to decide between apples and bananas. But 
this, I thought, betokened a weak will, and I 
would not doit. I was still in an uncertain frame 
of mind when I reached the Greek stand. As I 
stopped, the first object my gaze rested upon was 
a box of dried figs, freshly opened, with one fig 
missing. I had forgotten all about the incident of 
the afternoon until this moment [ instantly 
decided upon figs and purchased five cents worth. 

My hand had not fully grasped the sack, when I 
looked up and saw a young fellow of my own age, 
who had left school on account of his health, and 
was boarding near my home. 

‘*Are you going home?”’ he asked. 

‘*‘Ves, in a moment,’’ I answered. 

I then asked the Greek for another five cents 


worth of figs, placing the fist sack in my pocket. 


The second sack I handed to my friend with the 
request, ‘‘Won’t you have some figs? They are 
very nourishing.’’ He passed his hand into the 
sack and took out one or two and thanked me, 
‘Oh, take the whole sackful. I guess you can eat 
a nickel’s worth of figs. They are very nourish- 
ing.’’ 

He did as I invited him to do. Our walk 
together was very enjoyable, spiced with much 
small talk and eating of figs, and we stopped a few 
minutes at his turning-off place engaged in con- 
versation before bidding each other good-night 

Tuesday night, I again worked until about ro 
o'clock. On coming out upon the street, I walked 
rapidly towards the Greek stand and called for five 
cents worth of figs. While giving in my order, I 
saw a struggling young editor, who was a friend of 
ices 
away, asking if I were going his way. I responded 
that I was, pulled a handful of small change from 
my pocket, gave one nickel to the Greek, looked 
ruefully at another, but returned it to my pocket. 


mine. He called to me while yet a few 


I passed the sack of figs to him and said, ‘‘Have 
i fig, they are very nourishing.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ he said, taking out one, 
are my favorite fru‘t.”’ 


Figs 

*‘Mine, also,’’ I responded. 

Our company was hardly congenial, one to the 
other, for he was a pessimist and in reply to an 
enquiry of mine regarding football, made the 
broad statement that all players of such games 
were fools, with the assertion that most people 
were fools. As I was among that majority, I 
rebutted his statement. When we arrived at the 
parting-of-the-ways, I was nothing loth to part 
from him. 

Wednesday evening, I finished work at 6 o'clock, 
and buying a nickel’s worth of figs, hastened to 
catch acar. The car was an open one and I took 
a rear seat in order that I might eat my figs and 
not be seen. My first fig was in my hand, the 
first bite in my mouth, the first taste was being 
enjoyed, when, at the first corner, the car stopped 
to take on a passenger, who swung himself on and 
took a seat beside me. After a short interval, we 
recognized each other. He had been my room- 
mate at college, and had gone West at graduation, 
which was the cause of our not recognizing one 
another at once. 

I transferred the fig which I was eating to my 
left hand and extended my right hand to grasp 
his. After a few enquiries were made and an- 
swered, I produced the bag of figs and extending 
it to him said, ‘‘Have some figs, they are very 
nourishing.’’ He accepted, with many thanks. 
Our further conversation was upon fig culture, for 
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A WEEK’S EXPERIENCE 


he had visited some of the large fig farms in Cali- 
fornia and understood the process of preparing 
them for market. 

Thursday was a national holiday, yet I had a 
little work to do in the office, which I finished in 
a couple of hours, when I started home. My 
appetite at breakfast was not good, soI did not 
eat much, and now I was very hungry. I stopped 
—as was usual with me now—by the fruit stand 
and bought five cents worth of figs. I had covered 
two blocks when I heard a noise like the rushing 
of the wind stirring leaves in autumn, intermingled 
with pattering drops of rain. I did not look behind 
me for the sounds were approaching me rapidly, 
forcing me to know them as belonging to a woman, 
for I could now distinguish the swishing of skirts 
and the light foot-falls. The next moment a hand 
was hard upon my shoulder just as I pulled a fig 
from my pocket and carried it to my mouth. I 
was caught in the act. I looked around into the 
eyes of my sister. She was already speaking. ‘‘Oh 
yes, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘trying to eat your little goodies 
on the sly. I'd like some; you know I always 
divide with you.”’ 

This was quite true. At intervals of two or three 
weeks she saved herself from the libel of downright 
stinginess by buying one cent’s worth of lemon- 
drops. She always gave me one. 

I divided. 

Friday night, my employer came into my office 
and requested me to attend to a matter for him, 
which necessitated a trip across town. On the way 
back I passed by the church in which I had my 
membership. The members were coming out from 
a weekly meeting. The pastor on seeing me, called 
to me and began to walk along with me talking 
over some church affairs. I talked and walked and 
he walked and talked until we had passed all the 
fruit stands but one. Here I stopped and bought 
some figs, handed him the sack and said: 

“Have a fig, they are very nourishing.”’ 

‘Thank you,” he said, ‘‘lam very fond of them,”’ 

He went with me to my gate, telling me about 
the figs grown in Palestine 1,905 years ago, and 
went so far as to advance the theory that possibly 
those figs which he had eaten were descendants 
from them. 

I had now become wise. A pitcher goes to the 
well, or hydrant, or wherever the water is, time 
after time, but at last it is broken. I had been 
handicapped time after time, but now I was wary, 

It was fifteen minutes to 12 Saturday night when 
I quit work, and when I hurried up to the fruit 
stand the Greek was preparing to close; but on 
seeing me, he took a sack and commenced to fill it 
with figs. I did not take the sack at once, but 
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first looked up and down the street (for the stand 
was on a corner) to make sure none of my friends 
and acquaintances were in sight. The coast seemed 
clear. The streets were all deserted with the excep- 
tion of one man, who was sitting on the water-plug 
on the opposite corner. I gave him a good look. 
He was ragged and slovenly-looking, with a bulg- 
ing sack beside him. I knew that I did not know 
him. I paid for my figs, crossed the’street and had 
just passed the figure on the water-plug, when a 
voice said : 

“Going home?”’ 

I looked around, but saw no one save the man 
on the plug, who was rising and placing his sack 
on his shoulder. 

‘“‘Going home?”’ the voice came again from this 
man with the sack. I timidly answered : 

“oe.” 

‘Wait a minute, I am going your way,”’ he said. 
“T was waiting for a car. I didn’t like to walk 
way out there this time of night by myself. I am 
afraid someone might rob me, but since you are 
going my way, no one will hardly rob two.” 

While this speech was being made, I was care- 
fully scrutinizing the speaker. I was unable to 
recognize the man at first, yet I knew his voice. 
At last I saw he was a fellow who was in my class 
as a boy, years and years ago. I had completely 
forgotten him. I was called back to myself by 
him saying : 

‘I moved into that house right back of yours 
this evening, and I am now carrying home the last 
load of a few little things.”’ 

By this, I saw I was in for a companion all the 
way home, Time was passing, so I pulled the 
sack of figs from my pocket, held it out to him 
and said: 

‘“‘Won’t you have a fig, they are very nourish- 
ing?”’ 

“I don’t care if I do,’”’ he answered, taking one. 

I kept the sack and watched him until he had 
finished eating the fig, when I said: 

‘*Have another.’’ 

He did so. I repeated this experiment until he 
had eaten the whole nickel’s worth of figs. It was 
then time for us to part. At this there were no 
twings of conscience on my part. I breathed more 
freely. 

I am still under the treatment of the doctor and 
still continue to make a purchase at the fruit stand 


every night. But I no longerzbuy figs. I don’t 
think they agree with me. 

I now buy peanuts, and when I walk along with 
any of my acquaintances, after having made such 
a purchase, I always present them my peanut sack 
and say in a kindly tone ; 

‘‘Have a peanut, it is very nourishing.”’ 








In the Sanctum 


The Birth of Manhood in Nashville, Tenn. 


The constant prodding and kicking giv- 
en the Negro in the South by his many 
friends is bringing forth a fruit unsuspected 
by and surprising to his enemies. It is a 
fact of public notoriety that there is an 
open, barefaced and persistent effort on the 
part of the ruling element of the Southern 
whites to taunt, degrade and humiliate the 
Negro. Their methods are as unique and 
various as the subjects with whom they 
deal. 

The recent legislations by State legisla- 
tures and by city councils that relegate all 
colored passengers in street cars to the 
rear seats is a point in case. This wave 
of caste legislation has swept over the en- 
tire South. To give special point to the 
same, the street car conductors are given 
police powers to eject and arrest colored 
passengers who may show any lack of 
swiftness in obeying their ungentlemanly 
and brutal orders to “move back or get 
off.” There have been cases of cruel and 
savage treatment given to our ladies by 
these polite (?) gentlemen(?), and what is 
still worse, when we appealed to the courts 
for fair play and for protection, our appeal 
has been sneered at by the judge and de- 
scribed as a joke. The race is almost at 
its wits end in trying to save itself from 
this inhuman treatment by its friends. 


But it remained for our race in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to strike out along new lines. 
The leaders in that city, Col. Napier, Dr. 
Boyd, Rev. R. H. Boyd, D. D., and others 
have purchased four automobiles to trans- 
port our people from certain points to the 
center of the city. This spirit of indepen- 
dence is to be commended to all our peo- 
ple where they are obstructed in the exer- 
cise of decent travel. It may be after all 
that these loving friends (?) of ours who 
are getting up at early hours that they may 
devise coarse or cultured means whereby 
they may sting us with the humiliating 
sense of our inferiority, are the scourge of 
God upon us. But it is well to remember 
that the historical scourge of God was in 
himself devoid of humanity and possessed 


of the Evil One. Our word to the race is, 
get together and meet the issue. We 
thank our Nashville people for blazing the 
path. 





Strong Words. 


Frederick Douglass had his waning faith 
revived as with a sudden blast, when the 
prophetess Soujourner Truth shouted to 
him, “Frederick, is God dead?” The oc- 
casion was when he came near losing hope 
during the stormy days of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 

The market of thought is constantly agi- 
tating the question as to the utility of high- 
er education for the Negro. Fomerly, the 
enemies of Negro education threw them- 
selves stoutly against any kind of edu- 
cation for this creature. The fact of edu- 
cation was ridiculed and they claimed that 
they were the humane and God-sent 
friends of this soulless African when they 
argued against trying to educate him. But 
a change has come. The opposition to- 
day does not evolve around the fact of 
education, but the content of education. 
Beaten from the untenable ground that the 
Negro could not be educated, they have 
retreated in disorder to another position 
equally as weak, and in fact, already sink- 
ing. (The lamentable part of this opposi- 
tion is that these prejudiced whites succeed- 
ed in beguiling a few colored men into the 
notion that higher education spoiled the 
Negro. But the men and women of the 
race who had received higher education 
and who were at work lifting the race 
along all lines, persisted in their course, 
and have finally won. They are specially 
gratified that now and then a strong, cul- 
tured, sensible white man sees the truth 
and has the audacity to speak his convic- 
tion in plain words. 

The Rev. J. D. Hammond, D. D., Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is the most recent addition to that 
growing number of safe friends of the 
race. In his report on the educational 
work of his Church for the race through 
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IN THE SANCTUM 


the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America, he gives utterance to the fol- 
lowing truth affecting the higher educa- 
tion of the race: 

“While we admit the great value of indus- 
trial training for the Negro, we at the same 
time believe that the higher college and uni- 
versity training is of still greater value in 
the present state of his development, because 
his advancement cannot be secured without 
competent leadership from his own midst. 

“As long as he considers himself inferior 
to others, socially and morally, it will be im- 
possible for him to advance in civilization.” 

This is our creed with a single addition 
to the last paragraph, viz.: “As long as he 
considers himself inferior to others social- 
ly and morally (and in the intellectual pos- 
sibilities of his undeveloped mind) it will 
be impossible for him to advance in civili- 
zation.” 





Dixon and Blood Money. 


The late Rev. Mr. Dixon is showing the 
animus of his so-called literary ventures, 
“The Leopard Spots” and “The Clansman,” 
but which in truth are nothing more 
than coarse, ribald productions for the un- 
cultured taste of the unlearned put to- 
gether and spread over the South for two 
purposes, viz: to stir up hate against the 
Negro race and to coin money for himself. 

The latest venture of this well-known 
gentleman, who said some years ago that 
the Spirit of Peace sent him to preach 
peace and to elevate men, is to take the 
stage with his coarse tribe and proceed to 
fire the patrons of the vaudeville stripe 
with greater hate for the Negro. How are 
the mighty fallen! 

But, strange to say, some of the best 
people—old and young—in the cities of 
Columbia, S. C., and Richmond, Va., hissed 
this minister-stageman and disapproved of 
his evil purpose to increase the friction 
among the races. We have no sympathy 
with these race-antipathy provokers, and 
we would like to see the strong newspa- 
pers come out against them. 

The Negro is charged with having 
among them ill-advised and hot-headed 
leaders. But if the Negro race has a sin- 
gle leader among it more hot-headed, bru- 
tal, prejudiced and unbalanced than such 
men as Tillman, Vardaman and the Rev. 
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(?) Mr. Dixon among the white race, we 
would like to have that leader pointed out. 





Do We Know Our Strength. 


In some respects it is fortunate that the 
race is ignorant of its power. The famous 
couplet: 

“Where ignorance is bliss 

’Tis folly to be wise,” 
is more than poetry at times; it is a para- 
dox. A distinguished writer uttered a 
homely truth when he said that “had 
Christianity been more pure it had not 
survived.” Put into plain American it says 
that Christianity survived by means of 
her very corruptions. This is true. It is 
also paradoxical to say that had the Ne- 
gro been more intelligent upon some mat- 
ters in the past, he would have suffered 
more. Now, while it may be to the ad- 
vantage of a race to keep from them some- 
times the knowledge of their power, it 
is nevertheless a sign of great vitality to be 
able to produce and augment power under 
circumstances of ignorance and _ oppres- 
sion. 

What can the Negro do? Wilful igno- 
rance and stupid prejudice answer nothing, 
as was seen in the Tom Watson Maecazine 
some days ago. Let this simple statement 
be made in answer to this question: 

Samuel E. Moffat, writing to the Saturday 
Evening Post some weeks ago, made this 
statement: 

“The study of the Negro populatiom of the 
United States recently published by the Cen- 
sus Bureau discloses some facts that show 
very clearly that the colored race is steadily 
developing a complete social and industrial 
system of its own. A large city could be 
formed without a single white man in it, 
and yet lack for no trade or _ profession. 
There are 21,268 Negro teachers and college 
professors in the United States and _ 15,530 
clergymen. The Negroes could fimance a 
railroad through their eighty-two bankers and 
brokers, lay it out, with their 120 civil engi- 
neers and surveyors, condemn the right-of- 
way with their 728 lawyers, make the rails 
with their 12,327 iron and_ steel workers, 
build the road with their 545.980 laborers, 
construct its telegraph system with their 185 
electricians and their 529 linemen, and oper- 
ate it with their 55,327 railway employees. 

“Colored people complain that they have 
to sit in the gallery im white theatres, but 
their 2,043 actors and showmen might give 
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them theatres of their own in which they 
could occupy the boxes in solitary grandeur. 
They have fifty-two architects, designers and 
draftsmen, 236 artists and teachers of art, 
1,734 physicians and surgeons, 212 dentists, 
210 journalists, 3,921 musicians and teachers 
of music, amd ninety-nine literary and scien- 
tific persons. The colored baby can be in- 
troduced to the world by Negro physicians 
and nurses, instructed in every accomplish- 
ment by Negro teachers, ‘supplied with every 
requisite of life by Negro merchants, housed 
by Negro builders and buried by a Negro un- 
dertaker. 

“There are Negro bookkeepers and ac- 
countants, clerks and copyists, commercial 
travelers, merchants, salesmen, stenogra- 
phers and telegraph operators. Negroes are 
in every manual trade—carpenters, masons, 
painters, paper-hangers, plasterers, plumbers, 
steamfitters, chemical workers, marble-cut- 
ters, glass-workers, fishermen, bakers, butch- 
ers, confectioners, millers, shoemakers, tan- 
ners, watchmakers, gold and_ silver-smiths, 
bookbinders, engravers, printers, tailors, er- 
gineers, photographers, glovemakers—every- 
thing that statisticans think it worth while 
to count. And the curious thing is that in 
whatever line a Negro man is at work there 
also is a Negro woman. The only occupa- 
tions which the colored women have allowed 
their men-folk to momopolize are those of the 
architect, the banker and broker, the tele- 
graph and telephone lineman, the boilermak- 
er, the trunkmaker and the patternmaker. 
You can hire a Negro civil engineeress or an 
electricianne. There are 164 colored clergy- 
women, 262 black actresses, and ten Afro- 
American female lawyers. One Negro  wo- 
man works as a roofer, another as a plumber, 
and forty-five of them are blacksmiths, iron 


and steel workers and machinists. Three are 
wholesale and 860 retail merchants. Others 
are journalists, literary persons, artists, mu- 
sicians, government officials, amd practition. 
ers of an infinite variety of skilled and un. 
skilled trades.” 





Still Soliciting Help. 


A subscription list was started by The 
Voice of the Negro in September in be- 
half of the free kindergartens for. the poor 
colored children of Atlanta. The only gift 
which has come to those who are trying to 
establish these kindergartens, outside of the 
$5.00 subscribed by The Voice, was a 
gift of $100.00 from a friend whose name 
cannot be mentioned at this point. This 
is a cause that is altogether worthy. Un- 
less these little colored children are taken 
hold of while they are young and trained 
in the paths of decency, industry and hon- 
esty, they will grow up as a menace to so- 
ciety. Let the white people and the col- 
ored people, North and South, respond to 
this appeal and help these noble women 
out in their efforts to establish free kin- 
dergartens. Any amount will be gladly re- 
ceived. It is hoped that in the next num- 


ber of The Voice there will be a long list 
of gifts, both great and small. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. 
John Hope, Atlanta Baptist College, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
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cAn <Appeal for the Birds 


By Alice Ward Smith 


The bird lover throughout the country 
have noted with alarm the rapid decrease 
of game and song birds. Some have in 
fact become practically extinct 
senger pigeon. 


; as the pas- 
Twenty years ago flocks of 
these birds appearing in close succession 
were no unusual sight. Now three flying 
wild at one time is extraordinary. This 
rapid depletion is due to several reasons. 
Reasons unavoidable and avoidable. 
UNAVOIDABLE CAUSES. 

Chief among the unavoidable causes is 
without doubt the cutting down of the for- 
ests. As with the forests so with the birds. 
The birds are found there in the greatest 
abundance. But the forests like their red 
aborigines have disappeared before advanc- 
ing civilization, the trees for timber, the 
sites to be turned by the plow and harrow 
into rich fields and pasture lands. Another 
popular home wrested from the birds by 
man, his greatest enemy, is the prairie. 
Where formerly flourished in wild freedom 
the snipe, grouse, prairie hen, partridge, 
quail and pheasant, now stretch grain fields 
of countless numbers dotted here and there 
by the prosperous dwelling of man. 

The draining of the swamps and shallow 
lakes have had much to do with diminish- 
ing the number of such birds as make their 
nests among the reeds and bullrushes along 
their shores and in the marshes and mead- 
ows that abound in such regions, namely : 
the blackbird, meadow lark, king-fisher, 
and catbird. 

But these things cannot be arranged by 
man, as the population increases and pushes 
farther and farther into the uncultivated 
lands. If a question arises of a home for 
man or a shelter for birds, it is the man 
who naturally receives the consideration. 
Other destroying forces that cannot be con- 


trolled are reptiles, who eat the eggs of cer- 
tain birds, and often the birds themselves, 
hawks, king-fishers and eagles, certain ani- 
mals and the elements. 


LVOIDABLE CAUSES. 


Fully balancing the unavoidable causes, 
however, are conditions that by proper leg- 
islation, a little surveillance on the part of 
parents, teachers and those into whose keep- 
ing is given the control of the young could 
be alleviated. 

Many birds are hunted for food, in some 
cases it is so intended’ But I have known 
people to cook robins and blackbirds, and 
do not think they were driven to it so much 
by hunger as froma morbid, insatiable curi- 
osity. Statistics show that millions of birds 
are slaughtered every year for millinery 
purposes, in all probability the heron of the 
Southern States suffers more from this 
The demand 
for a beautiful tuft of feathers growing on 
their 


source than any other bird. 


heads called aigrettes has rendered 
them nearly extinct. Another well known 
menace to bird life is the Pseudo-Scientist 
by whom many birds are unnecessarily 
slain. A real scientist seldom takes life 
and when he does it is with the utmost pre- 
caution. killed to be 
It is needless to say 
that a dead bird is an ornament only to the 


morbid and unsympathetic minded, who 


Some birds are 


stuffed for ornaments. 


never see birds in their own element, where 
as an object of beauty they surely appear 
to greater advantage ; and there is the egg 
collector, endangering life and limb to rob 
the nests of the song birds of the future 
before they are hatched. I have heard 
boys say before now that they never took 
more than one egg from each nest. They 


might just as well have taken nest and all, 
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as few birds will return to a nest to stay 
after it has been disturbed. 

The increase of inferior birds has greatly 
retarded the progress of the finer varieties. 
No better example of this could be given 
than that of the English sparrow. About 
twenty years ago only a few pairs were 
imported into this country for economical 
purposes; now they outnumber all the 
other wild birds of the country. Their 
damage to our native birds cannot be over- 
estimated. ‘They are highway robbers and 
pirates stealing the nests, eating the eggs 
and destroying the young of other birds. 
Like all pests they increase very rapidly, 
setting from three to five times a year, 
hatching ‘from four to seven eggs at each 
setting. The depletion is most noticeable 
in cities ; this is due to some extent to the 
prevalence of cats, a large number of which 
are often ill fed and make bird catching a 
means of livelihood. 

Their economical value alone, aside from 
the many humane reasons, should insure 
their protection. It is said that two millions 
of dollars that should go to the farmer, 
the gardener, and the fruit grower in the 
United States is lost every year by the 
ravages of insects. That is to say that one 
half of our agricultural products are de- 
stroyed by them. Now as rain is a natural 
check to drought, so birds are a natural 
check to insects, for what are pests to the 
farmer are the necessities of life to the 
birds. An average insectivorous bird de- 
stroys something like 24,000 insects every 
year, when it is remembered that there are 
over 100,000 kinds of insects in the United 
States, the majority of which are injurious, 
and in some cases a single individual may 
become the progenitor of several billion 
descendants, it can readily be seen how 
much good birds do by simple prevention. 
Of the various groups of birds the majori- 
ity live upon insects. Among the insect 
eaters are the fly catchers, warblers, nut 
hatches, orioles, goat suckers, humming 


birds, tanagers, waxwings, gnat catchers, 
kinglets, vireos, thrushes, wrens, titmice, 
cuckoos, swallows, shrikes, thrashers, 
creepers, black birds and blue birds. 

It is not generally known how much 
good birds do by eating weed seed. Prof, 
F. E. lL. Beal has calculated that one little 
tree sparrow in Iowa alone destroys 1,720,- 
ooo pounds of noxious weed seeds every 
year. Moreover, in summer seed eaters 
eat blueberries, huckleberries, strawberries 
and raspberries and distribute their seeds, 
unharmed, over thousands of acres of wild 
land that would not otherwise support 
their growth. 

These facts show how important it is 
that the birds should be protected and 
encouraged. The English sparrow is the 
only one to which the death sentence 
would be given. The cases are exceedingly 
rare where birds eat so much of any one 
cultivated crop that the loss is not fully 
compensated by the good they do in 
destroying pests the rest of the year. 

They should be protected for humane 
reasons, to discourage wanton destruction 
in the young. The groves were God’s first 
temples and the birds the choristers therein. 
It is the presence of the birds that makes 
the parks and woods attractive ; it is the 
sweet melancholy cry of the whippoorwill 
and nightingale that adds sublimity to the 
moon-lit night. Itisthe call of the cat- 
bird, the wild canary and the meadow lark, 
the saucy ‘‘twit-twit,’’ of the bob-o-link, 
the noisy tattoo of the woodpecker mingled 
with the doleful wail of the mourning dove, 
that add rural restfulness to the fishing 
expedition or picnic. 

Then let us do all in our power to hasten 
protection for our feathered friends. Re 


monstrate with the boy with the gun, con- 
tent ourselves with ribbons, laces and arti- 
ficial flowers on our head-gear, discourage 
the bird taxidermist and Pseudo-scientist 
and make friends of the birds themselves 
by building nestling boxes and scattering 
food for them near our homes. 
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Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


Thanksgiving on the Farm 





D’ ain't no day ir all creation 
Like Thanksgivin’ on de farm, 
W’en de mince-meat pie is ready, 
An’ de tu’key’s good an’ warm; 
Wren de ’possum looks so temptin’, 
An’ de smoke-house ham is fine, 
An’ de hamper-baskit’s loaded 
Wid de juicy muscadine! 


Weeks an’ weeks befo’ Thanksgivir’, 
Dere’s a mighty turnin’ ’roun’, 
An’ my wife an’ all de chillun 
In de kitchen kin be foun’; 
Some’s a-stonin’ uv de raisins, 
Some’s a-choppir uv de meat, 
Some’s a-fixin’ up de pie-crus’, 
An’ de othah things ter eat. 


While I’m busy wid de tu’keys, 
Dat’s a-fat’nin’ in de plot— 

*Cause I’m boun’ to have ’em ready, 
Good an’ ready fer de pot— 

Son is busy wid de cidah, 
Dat is in de cidah press, 

An’ he ‘lows dat on Thanksgivin ’ 
’Twill be bettah dar de bes’. 


All ouah friends an’ po’ relations 
Gwine ter visit us dat day, 
An’ I’m sho’ gwine give ’em plenty 
’Fo’ dey homeward turn away. 
§So0, you see dat we is busy, 
An’ de farm-life wears a charm, 
An’ dere’s no day in creation 
Like Thanksgivin’ on de farm! 





Uncle Tom’s Thanksgiving 





I is thankful, mighty thankful 
Fer de thimgs dat happened not, 
"Jes ez much ez fer de blessin’s 
Mos’ er which I’s long fergot. 
Many, many things has missed me, 
While I’s trod de lonesome way , 
An’ fer all dese things I’s thankful 
On dis ol’ Thanksgivin’ Day. 


Dere’s dat ol’ bull-dawg er Johnson’s 
Dat de hydryphoby had, 

Right an’ lef’ he bit de neighbors, 
An’ he made some ravin’ mad; 

Now, dat ol’ bull-dawg he passed me 
Like I wasn’t nowhar ’roun’, 

An’ ez soon ez he had ’scaped me, 
Den my joy it knowed no boun’, 


An’ I’s thankful, too, I tell you, 


D’ ain’t no white folk’s blood in mine , 


’Cause de white folks dey kin put up 
At de bes’ hotels you fin’; 

An’ dere’s lots er dem l1’s hyeahed uv 
Dat do straight ter glory pass, 

W’en day goes ter bed at night, sah, 
By jes’ blowin’ out de gas! 
Der jes’ think er me an’ Lucy— 
We’s been married forty yeahs, 
An’ we’s had ouah joys an’ sorrers 
In dis lonesome vale er teahs; 

An’ we’s had ouah share er chillun— 
All aroun’ de flo’ dey spins— 

But I’s mighty, mighty thankful, 
We ain’t nevah had no twins! 


Now, I ’membahs las’ Thanksgivin’— 
What good luck de Marstah sent, 
W’en He p’inted me th’oo darknis’ 
Jes’ de way de tu’keys went; 
An’ I got me two big rascals 
F’um Dick Wilson’s yard dat night— 
An’ ter dis day dey ain’t foun’ out 
Whare dem tu’keys took deir flight. 


Well, I reckon I done tol’ you 
"Nuff about my thankfulnis, 
An’ you sees why ol’ Thanksgivir’ 

Is ter me a day uv bliss. 
I is thankful, mighty thankful 
Ter de things dat happened not, 
Jes’ ez much ez fer de blessin’s 
Mos’ er which I’s long fergot! 





The Widow Dunbar’s Sliding Scale 





A short time simce, the Reverend Doctor 
Shippecasse, a distinguished gentleman of the 
cloth, and President of the Board of Trustees 
of Hoangho University, was summoned to the 
house of a young woman, connected by birth 
with a family of the highest standing in the 
aristocracy of wealth and who had been united 
by marriage to the heir of a fortune of fabu- 
lous amount in the metropolis of vast estates. 
But, alas, her union, which was altogether 
pleasant and happy, had been of short dura- 
tion. Her young husband had been such a 
jolly companion and friend of Life that Death 
became jealous of the relationship, and called 
him away to dwell evermore among “the si- 
lent majority.” Mr. Shippecasse was sum- 
moned by the widow, a Mrs. Dunbar. He 
found her closeted in her bedroom, dressed in 
deep mourning, and her face furrowed with 
tears. 

“You know,” she said, “how lonely I feel, 
Mr. Shippecasse; and how deeply I deplore 
my husband’s death.” 

Mr. Shippecasse bowed, with an air of res- 
pectful sympathy. 

“IT am anxious,” continued the widow, “to 
have a suitable memorial erected to the mem- 
ory of poor Tad.” 
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Mr. Shippecasse bowed again. 


“I want the memorial to be superb, worthy 
of Tad’s memory, and so I don’t wish the cost 
to be considered at all. I thought I would 
put up a dormitory for girls at your institu- 
tion, provided you’d call it ‘Dunbar Hall’. I 
want it modern in all respects, with electric 
appliances, steam heat, hot and cold _ baths, 
and so forth. Make it superb—don’t consid- 
er the cost—I’m rich—and my husband’s mem- 
ory is deserving of a magnificent memorial.” 

Mr. Shippecasse was almost overcome with 
delight, but he very wisely hid his emotions, 
amd managed to say: 


“T shall do my utmost, Mrs. Dunbar, to carry 
out your request; but, of course, you know, 
it will take some little time. An architect 
will have to be secured, plans drawn, the con- 
tract let, and so forth; and, as you wish me 
to plan for a magnificent and imposing struc- 
ture, I’m sure that it will take some little 
time before you will be able to realize your 
noble purpose with regard to your husband’s 
memory.” 

“T want it done right away,” said Mrs. Dun- 
bar impetuously. “I want no time lost. Tad 
was so worthy, so honorable, so noble—and 
I’m sure he would have done as much for 
me!” 

When the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees finally took leave of the house, Mrs. Dun- 
bar was weeping, but she adjured Mr. Shippe- 
casse to make all possible haste. 

It was two months later when Mr. Shippe- 
casse paid Mrs. Dunbar a second visit. Not 
that it took all this time to arrange the de- 
tails for and figure out the cost of “Dunbar 
Hall,” but Mr. Shippecasse, being possessed of 
refined amd gentlemanly sensibilities, did not 
desire to be placed in. the attitude of seeming 
to rush things; and, although Hoangho Uni- 
versity was in dire need of better and larger 
accommodations for its five hundred and more 
girl students, it did not seem wise to Mr. 
Shippecasse to press an intending donor, or 
to give the shadow of a shade of reason for 
the suspicion that he was not only hasty but 
greedy. So, as I have said, it was two months 
later when Mr. Shippecasse called upon Mrs. 
Dunbar a second time. 

Mrs. Dunbar, as he saw, was still habited in 
the weeds of widowhood, though, truth to say, 
she was somewhat less pallid and a bit more 
coquettishly attired in her garb of mourning. 

“Mrs. Dunbar,’ began Mr. Shippecasse, “I 
have brought the plans of ‘Dunbar Hall’ for 
your inspection, together with an _ itemized 
statement of the cost of constructing and fur- 
nishing it.” 


“I am so glad,” said Mrs. Dunbar, with a 
gracious smile. “I thought once that you 
were about to neglect the memory of my poor, 
dead husbard.” 

Mrs. Dunbar took a cursory glance at the 
plans. 


“T see,” she said, as she looked up from the 
drawings, “that you’ve planned for five hun. 
dred girls.’ 

“Yes,” said Mr, Shippecasse, “a dormitory 
of that size will fully meet our present de. 
mands.” 

“And,” continued the widow, “‘you’ve planned 
for a marble statue of my husband to stand 
in the vestibule.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Shippecasse, scenting 
danger from afar. “Did you not tell me to be 
lavish of magnificence?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Dunbar, as she caught 
sight of the total cost of the proposed dormi- 
tory; “but, heavens! this is enormous!” 

“You begged me to spare no expense,” sald 
Mr. Shippecasse humbly. 

“T know it,” said Mrs. Dunbar, “but you 
don’t suppose I meant that I was going to 
make a fool of myself?” 

Mr. Shippecasse trembled. “These,” he 
said, “are only the plans, you krow, and may 
be easily altered.” 

“Well, suppose you leave out the 
statue,” said the widow. 

“Just as you like, Mrs. Dunbar.” 

“And suppose,” Mrs. Dunbar went on, “you 
cut down the building to one-half its proposed 
size. Don’t you think that would be suitable?” 

“Beggars,” said Mr. Shippecasse, “must not 
be choosers.” 

And so it was agreed that the proposed 
structure should be reduced by one-half, and 
the marble statue of Thaddeus Dunbar be 
dispensed with. 

Two months later, Mr. Shippecasse returned 
with the amended plans. While he was ex- 
plaining to Mrs. Dunbar the merits of the al- 
tered plans, and at the same time assuring 
her that the Board of Trustees would be very 
grateful if she found it possible to close the 
deal at once, the front door opened, and 4 
young man of distinguished appearance en- 
tered. He kissed the widow’s hard familiarly, 
and inquired after her health. 

“What’s this you’ve got here, now?” he 
asked, pointing to the drawings spread out on 
the parlor table before the little company. 

“Tt’s a memorial building,” said Mrs. Dun- 
bar, “that I’ve been planning to erect at Ho- 
angho University in honor of my departed 
husband.” 

“The devil,” he sald, as he caught sight of 
the sum at the end of a column of figures, “— 
the devil, it’s very costly! only governors, and 
presidents, and generals, and great men have 
memorials like that! I think a memortal win- 
dow would be sufficient.” 

“Do you?” asked the widow, appealingly. 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dunbar, as she turned to 
Mr. Shippecasse, “let it be only a memorial 
window, then; put it somewhere in your chap- 
el—anywhere, no matter; but it is to be only 
a memorial window—that is determined.” 

Two months later, Mr. Shippecasse returned, 
carrying with him a picture of amd a bill for 
the memorial window. The widow, arm In 
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arm with the distinguished young man, who 
was the author of the memorial window idea, 
was on her way to a magistrate’s office where 
she was going to take a second oath of matri- 
monial fidelity. If the window had not been 
already completed and in place, it, too, would 


have beer willingly dispensed with. And, as 
it was, it required a threat of legal proceed- 
ings before the widow, consoled and re-mar 
ried, decided to pay for this memorial tribute, 
greatly reduced as it was, to the memory of 
her dear, departed husband! 





Book Reviews 


Tuskegee and Its People; Their Ideals and 
Achievements. Edited by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. D. Appleton & Co., 1905. 

The appearance of a new book dealing with 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute need occasion no surprise in view of the 
almost unexampled industry and ingenuity by 
which the public attention has been kept fixed 
on this institution for the past fifteen years. 
The public is already acquainted with “The 
Story of My Life and Work,” “Up From 
Slavery,” “Tuskegee, Its Story and Its Work.” 
These three books, dealing in the main with 
the same subject, and appearing all within 
six years, would seem to cover adequately 
every phase of Tuskegee’s work in which the 
people may have a permanent interest, or even 
a passing curiosity. But here we have a new 
book. 

The first thing which claims attention is 
the title. “Tuskegee and Its People” in years 
to come is likely to be confused with “Tus- 
kegee; Its Story and Its Work,’ by Max Ben- 
nett Thrasher. For this reason it is unfortu- 
nate that another title was not selected. In 
addition to the title, one is struck by the simi- 
larity of contents. This book contains little, 
barring one or two contributions by officers, 
and the stories of the graduates, which is 
not to be found in Mr. Thrasher’s book. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Thrasher’s book treats 
more fully points about which the people are 
likely to desire information than the book un- 
der consideration does. 

“Tuskegee and Its People” is an interest- 
ing book from many points of view. In the 
“general introduction” by Mr. Washington and 
in the chapter by Mr. Emmett J. Scott, effort 
is made to remove the impression that Tuske- 
gee exists for training domestic servants amd 
field hands, and that the kind of education 
given at Tuskegee will meet all the needs of 
the race. In this connection Mr. Washington 
Says: “There is afloat no end of discussior 
48 to what is the proper kind af education for 
the Negro, and much of it is hurtful to the 
cause it is designed to promote. The danz~r, 
at present, that most seriously threaten’ che 
success of industrial training, is the ill-a® ‘sed 
insistence in certair quarters that this form of 
education should be offered to the exclus'»n 
of all other branches of knowledge. It is evi- 
dent that a race so largely segregated as the 
Negro is, must have an increasing number of 
its own professional men and women. There 
Is, then, a place and an increasing need for 


: school. 


the Negro college as well as for the industrial 

institute, and the two classes of schools should, 

and as a matter of fact do, co-operate in the 
common purpose of elevatimg the masses.’’ Mr. 

Roscoe C. Bruce’s contribution ou “The Acad- 

emic Aims” reiterates the same _ idea. He 

asks: “If the clear title to forty acres and a 

mule represents .the extreme upper limit of 

a black man’s ambition, why call him a man ” 

The chapter by Mrs. Washington, entitled 

“What Girls are Taught and How” is most 

interesting and informing. Other chapters in 

the first book are, “Resources and Material 

Equipment,’ by Warren Logan, Treasurer of 

the school, and “Hampton Institute’s Relation 

to Tuskegee,” by Robert R. Moton. 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
autobiographies of seventeen graduates of the 
Right here lies the real interest ard 
worth of the book. These short, but simple, 
and evidently sincere, stories of hopes and 
struggles and disappointments and achieve- 
ments, awaken sympathy and call forth ad- 
miration. As one reads the story of the col- 
lege president, the lawyer, the farmer, the car- 
penter, the dairyman, the wheelwright, the 
blacksmith and the druggist, ore is impressed 
with the deep signicance of human expe 
rience and endeavor. 

It is natural and even praiseworthy that 
these graduates should constantly refer to Mr. 
Washington in terms of affection and gratitude. 
It is in perfect good taste that they should do 
so. He merits it of them and ore is not sur- 
prised to find it in these stories. But the 
exchange of compliments between Mr. Wash- 
ington and Mr. Scott is to a degree surpris- 
ing, and its omission from the book would ma- 
terially improve it. Taken in all, “Tuskegee 
and Its People” is a contribution to race his- 
tory and psychology, amd will repay a careful 
reading. 

As to the Leopard’s Spots: An Open Letter 
to Thomas Dixon, Jr. By Kelley Miller, 
Howard University, Washington, D. S. 
Price 15c. 

This pamphlet by Mr. Miller is the most 
masterly answer to the vile frith and froth of 
the Negro-hater that we have yet seen. Every 
point of any consequence is taken up and 
disposed of in a masterly style. Kelly Mil- 
ler answers Dixon and Watson with a won- 
derful adequacy and fullness. He shows by 
census figures that Dixon always shuts his 
eyes before he opens his mouth. The letter 
is keen and flashing and terse, thoroughly in 
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keeping with the healthy traditions of the 
great English masters and is on a plane way 
above the decadent scum that it was de 
signed to answer.—For sale by The Voice of 
the Negro, Atlanta, Ga. 


How Should the Christian State Deal With 
the Race Problem? By Rev. Reverdy C. 
Ransom, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

An address worth securing and reading. It 
is manly and Christian. 





The Problem and Other Poems. By Benj. G. 
Brawley, Atlanta, Ga. 
A little collection of poems of interest and 
merit. Mr. Brawley has the true poetic in- 
stinct. 





“Charities” is a weekly journal of philan- 
throphy and social advance. It has published 
within the year special numbers on “The Ital- 
fan in America” and “The Slav in America,” 
which have put what lies back of the immi- 
gration problem in a concrete, picturesque, 
intelligible way—better than a dozen books 
with a trip to Ellis Island thrown in. In the 
same spirit it has gotten out for October a 
special Negro number. The valuable infor- 
mation given to the world in October “Chari- 
ties” is the work of a group of men and wo- 
men who know the facts treated first hand. 
These include Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams, 
of the-Frederick Douglass Center, Chicago; 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, of Hampton; Prof. 
Franz Boas, of Columbia University; Dr. Du- 
Bois, of Atlanta; R. R. Wright, of Trinity 
Mission, Chicago; Principal William L. Bulk- 
ley, of Public School No. 80, New York; 
Prof. Carl Kelsey, author of “The Negro Far- 
mer,’ Miss Frances A. Keller, of the Inter- 
municipal Committee on Household Re 
search, Miss Lillian Brandt, author of “The 
Negroes of St. Louis,” Mrs. S. C. Fernandfs, 
of the Colored Social Settlement, Washing- 
ton, Miss Maud K. Griffen, of the Illustrat- 


ed Associated Press, New York, and a dozen 
others. 

“Charities” is published at 103 Bast 22nd 
street, New York. Single copies of this spe- 
cial number, 10c. VALUABLE CATALOG. 


There has just been issued by The Public 
Publishing Company, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, the first edition of a de 
scriptive catalogue of the books it publishes 
and sells. This attractive pamphlet, with in- 
dex to titles and authors, lists a remarkably 
interesting collection of books. They are 
books about which every man and woman 
who wishes to come in touch with the spirit 
of democracy in the fundamental sense of 
that word, or desires real political and eco- 
nomic freedom, will be glad to know. 

The catalogue describes, with concise com- 
ment, the works of Henry George, often 
called the economic torch-bearer and path- 
finder of democracy, and books about him 
and his work; the works of Tolstoy, that 
marvelous novelist, humanitarian, philoso- 
pher and unique Christian, now recognized as 
first among living writers and the foremost 
citizen of the world, and books about him; 
the writings of Walt Whitman, the great 
American poet of the democratic spirit; and 
many other famous authors. There are books 
about Thomas Jefferson, his life and _ writ- 
ings, about democracy, about government, 
both national and city; about taxation, about 
public ownership and operation of public 
utilities; about municipal corruption, and 
about trusts and monopolies, including the 
Standard Oil Company. There are novels 
and romances, biographies, histories, poems, 
essays, sketches, addresses, letters, treatises, 
and other kinds of books, every one of pres- 
ent-day importance and interest. And all 
these books are lucidly described in the cat- 
alogue. 

This catalogue will be sent to any address 
on request accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 








Give your friend one year’s 
subscription to The Voice of 
the Negro fora birthday present 


It is most appropriate 
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The Negro Criminal Class—How Best Reached 


By W. S. Scarborough 


PART I. 


The criminal Negro is one of the heaviest 
burdens that the race has to carry today. 
Not that the Negro criminal is worse than 
any other criminal; nor that it can be 
proven that there is a larger proportion of 
criminals in this race than we find in any 
other races ; nor that as yet there has been 
any special exhibition of great aptitude 
among Negroes for crime that amounts to 
genius. In fact the showing is in our favor 
in these respects, but notwithstanding this, 
we as a race are laboring under such serious 
disadvantages that we are not able to bear 
the extra burden of criminality with the 
same ease and indifference as representa- 
tives of other races. 

We have to take cognizance of every- 
thing that threatens our welfare as a peo- 
ple. The world at large does not differen- 
tiate sufficiently as to the Negro. It refuses 
to see what President Woodworth of Tuga- 
loo University has endeavored to make 
clear—that there are Negroes and Negroes : 
crude, cultured, shiftless ; thrifty, grotesque, 
urbane ; immoral and grossly debased ; clean 
and living the life of the Spirit.’’ The Vard- 
mans of the world know no distinctions, 
make no discriminations, brand all alike as 
a lower order of creation. Therefore Negro 
criminality carrot be ignored by us. We 
must not only ever strive to keep the upper 
classes ever moving on, but we must make 
strenuous efforts to rid ourselves of this 
incubus that weighs us down, clinging as 
tenaciously for our general destruction as 
did the Old Man of the Sea to Sinbad the 
Sailor, and equally necessary to our safety 
to be dislodged. 

It falls to the Negro to do this work. 
No one else understands the conditions as 
well as he. It cannot be left to the courts 


to handle and meet our punishment. 
The philanthropists and the sociologists of 
the white race are unable to grasp all the 
elements of the problem and see their real 
relations. We alone know all the phases 
of Negro life, situation and environment 
that escape the most observant of other 
races ; we alone know the Negro’s soul, his 
struggles, the seeming hopelessness of 
endeavor at times, and the consequent 
despair that assails and drags so many down 
in its darkness. 

First of all, not every Negro who com- 
mits crime is to be regarded as a criminal. 
Public sentiment has too often forced mem- 
bers of the race into deeds classed as crimi- 
nal, but these are not real criminals. The 
press, the pulpit and the mob have far too 
many times helped to make criminals among 
us. There are those in the criminal ranks 
who are criminals by instinct, and those 
who have been made so by environment. 
On the other hand, many are forced into 
criminal paths because of the censure, the 
prejudice, the scorn and contempt poured 
out upon the race; because of the refusal 
to treat it as made up of human beings with 
any claims to consideration or respect ; 
because it has been hunted and harried— 
innocent and guilty alike—at the slightest 
intimation of possible guilt on the part of 
the vicious or irresponsible among the 
whites. The result has been that the weak 
and ignorant Negroes, forbidden aspiration, 
falsely accused, restive under injustice and 
discouraged, have become desperate and 
have often viciously resolved to live DOWN 
to the reputation forced upon them. The 
white people then must be blamed for a 
share of Negro criminality. All things 
that are designed to degrade a race, have a 
tendency to instill into it a disregard for 
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law and order. Socriminals are frequently 
made by those who villify and arouse antag- 
onisms. It is the Dixons who go into hys- 
tefics over every advance that the Negro 
makes—seeing in it nothing but danger to 
the Saxon, sounding notes of warning 
because Negroes are counselled to become 
employers and independent—these consti- 
tute a most dangerous class of men. They 
may wear the livery of ministers of the 
Gospel and pose as friends of the Negro, 
but such men who inflame passions and 
invite classes and colors to war against each 
other, are the worst of anarchists and are 
our most vicious foes. 


Beginning with such as these men of 
education and going on down until the 
jealcus poor white is reached, we see every- 
where hatred and vindictiveness evinced in 
words and deeds that go a long way to help 
increase Negro criminality. Coupled with 
this the Southern white man’s preference 
for Negro women, as shown by the numer- 
ous cases of cohabitation, and we have 
another element equally as strong that 
tends to lead to crime among Negro men. 

With this preface which makes no excuse 
for crime other than to throw upon the 
proper ones the ozus or the burden for a 
certain amount of it, we now turn to the 
direct consideration of the criminal. 

In this century when the individual 
counts for so much, when we have repu- 
diated the idea that the work of the world 
must be done with the masses as such, we 
know that we must seek for that cure 
which will reach each case, never forgetting 
that the Negro is a man, and that every 
effort toward the reform of the hardened 
criminal must be accompanied by an un- 
doubted interest in the MAN, himself, by a 
recognition of the manhood spark when 
found in the most degraded, and by an 
endeavor to arouse that self-respect which 
the villifiers of the race seek to stifle. The 
Negro must be made to feel that crime 
hurts self more than any one else. 

The efforts that are being put forth in 
penal institutions for reform are in general 
good. but the hardened criminal Negro 
needs to feel that the cure undertaken is 
because of an interest in himself, the man ; 


he wants to be reached by the personal 
touch, to understand that sermons, lec- 
tures, entertainments, are not mere amuse- 
ments. 

Today the medical world is considering 
insanity, drunkenness, tuberculosis—vari- 
ous ailments and conditions of mankind 
with a view to ascertain the best treatment 
for all of them as diseases, and the question 
has been raised, ‘‘Is not crime too a dis- 
ease?’’ At least kleptomania is so con- 
sidered. With no attempt to go into this 
subject from any expert standpoint, we all 
admit that there is some sort of contagion 
in crime, and this possibility of contagion 
enters in when we consider the hardened 
criminal who should not be allowed to 
infect others. So aside from the appeal to 
the subverted moral nature to make itself 
clean and move on higher levels which 
must ever have a place, there should be 
laws that will segregate the hardened crim- 
inal prisoner from those not yet steeped in 
crime. We would go still further and hold 
with some of our sociological experts that 
after individual study reveals the fact that 
there is no hopeful basis for reform and that 
viciousness is too deep-seated to correct, 
then there should be given no opportunity 
for the return of these parties to old ways 
or to corrupt others. 

But the pardoned prisoner is to be 
reached—the convict when he faces the 
world again with every door leading to a 
better life closed against him. For this 
purpose we need Shelters and Homes such 
as the Salvation Army maintains, where the 
fallen may receive a welcome, a kind word 
of encouragement, and a chance for a new 
life. The more rapidly we become men 
who can employ our own people, the more 
aid we can give in a noble endeavor to keep 
those who see no future and who seem to 
care for none. 

In close connection with this comes the 
thought of the need to exert ourselves by 
voice and pen to secure justice for the 
accused Negro; for where injustice presses 
in conviction for crime it is almost impos- 
sible to find the individual criminal able to 
listen to moral appeals. The criminal as 
well as any other class of men desires to 
see works, and laws must be sought that 
will treat all alike. So much in passing for 
the hardened criminal class. 
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Dr. Palmer’s 
Skin Whitener 


The modern miracle. Bleaches a 
dark skin toa clear whitish appear- 
ance and imparts a beautiful com- 
plexion. Its users pronounce it 
perfect. Price, 20c. By mail, post- 
paid, 25c. 


Make 
Your 
Skin 
White 
and 
Clear Sold only at 
JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


ATLANTA, GA. 











TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











BARGAINS 


Olivers $35.00 to $65.00 
Remingtons 25.00 to 55.00 


Smith Premiers = P 30.00 to 60.00 
Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs...... from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address * Bargain Department.” 














A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
» timonials, etc., applv to 

DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Calling Cards sent post paid, neatly 

printed in script type on good stock, 

Correct style for lady or gentleman, 
WM. C. WALTER, 





35 Dean St. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FIFTY CENTS worth of lasting and fragrant perfume, 
THE BREATH OF SWEET FLOWERS, made from a ten cent 
packet of our PERSIAN PERFUME. Every purchaser a 
Pleased customer. Send the ten cents today to 


BLOOMINGTON NOVELTY CO. 
: Bloomington, Ill. _ hg 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to represent a large sick, accident and 
death benefit Society; big commission contract and 
ehoice territory. Ministers and teachers can make lots 
of money working for us. Write for information at 
once. Address J. W. COOPER, President, Salisbury, Mo. 


| Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


| 
| 


The only incorporated 
Business College in the 
world where colored 
young menand women 
can secure equal privi- 
leges. (Day and night 
sessions. { Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. {Tuition very low. 
|No vacation, Enter any 
tme. Cheap board. 

For further information, 

address 


Richmond Bus. College, 
615 N. 2d St 
RICHMOND, VA. 





N.B.—Business firms in 
need of competent book- 
keepers, stenographers, 
etc., should write us. 


J. H. BLACKWELL, A. M., Pre’st. 


HOTEL MACEQO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. . Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms, 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 
THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 


Rates, $1,00 per Day. 








Meals, 25c. 
Phone 511 West 
206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 


TELL YOUR OWN FORTUNE 


We will send, for a two-cent stamp, to any address 
in the United States, a copy of our FORTUNE 
TELLING CHART, size 16x9 inches. Tells the story of 
your life: Past, present and future *lainer and 
more explicit than any book. It answers every 
question. Sample Chart and our catalogue by 

return mail, Two Cents. 

THE M. E. DOLSON CO. 
No. 3 Henry Street - - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





\gents earn $3.00 per day handling LAUNDRY BLUE. 
Something new. Seven out of ten buy it. Send 6c in 
Stamps for sample andterms. Address Jones, Dept. 44, 
23 Church St... New Haven, Conn. 


A Red Hot Seller- 

Should be in every home. Millions will be 
sold .Every one sold brings a friend. 

You show it and it sells itself Best selling article 
in the country. A rare chance if you desire to 
make money quick. Beats everything as a money 


| maker. No experience required. Every days’ de- 


lay is money lost. Circulars free. Address, 


ONWARD SUPPLY CO. Box 164, Waycross, Ga. 


Serr Send 2¢ stamp for LARGEST and 
i . ‘SGARD FINEST Sample Book of Hidden 
’ (et ‘ Name, Envelope, Silk Fringe, Calling 
SS “- NJ 4 and Business Carts ever sent out. For strietly up-to-date 
CHOAWWWMMAAA) Cards. Fine Premiums. Low Prices and promptness in 
Gilling orders, we lead. COLUMBUS CARD CO., 79 N. St., Columbus,Q, 














A Business Proposition 


The constantly growing demand for “The Voice of the Negro” from all 
parts of the world compels us to make a call for more agents. 

In our daily mail, we are reminded that we need agents everywhere to repre- 
sent us. We need several good hustling agents in Ph ladelphia, Chicago, and 
Washington, D. C., and a thousand other cities and towns and the country. Peo- 
ple who have seen only one copy of the magazine immediately write us and 
send One Dollar for a year’s subscription. They express great surprise that so 
great a publication as ours has had no representative to call on them. 

Do you realize that there are millions of people in this country who have 
never heard of our magazine, and that right in your own city and vicinity that 
there are hundreds of race loving persons who will give a Dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription to “The Voice of the Negro” if it were shown them? Such is a fact, 
and the hundreds of letters now on file in our office prove it to be true. 


THE PROPOSITION 


To the first 159 persons who will send us toc within the next 30 days for an 
agent’s outfit we will send absolutely free the very latest number of our maga- 
zine together with our latest proposition showing our most liberal commission 
to agents to handle the magazine. 

A thousand persons have already secured agencies and are meeting with un- 
limited success. Read what a few of them say. 


Rev. L. D. Stephens, Florida. (Special Mr. N. B. Dodson, New York.—I call- 
Delivery).—Rush 25 copies of the maga-| ed in two homes last night and took three 


zine. Business good. yearly subscriptions. 

Mr. T. K. Gibson, Rhode Island—, Mr. C. E. Allen, Ohio.—My brother 
Send me 75 copies of the magazine at! will handle 80 copies of the October 
once. number. 


Address at once, 


The Voice of the Negro, 


68 1-2 E. Alabama St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone; can be heard 
at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement. 
Fully warranted. 


(0@F Write for illustrated circular and our special price effer to 
Churches. Mention this paper. 
Address 


National Bell Foundry Co. 


, 2933 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI. OHIO 











If you want a race newspaper for thought & newsof interest, subscribe at once for the 


COLORED WORLD 


Price, Per Year, Payable in advance - $1.50 

Six Months - = = = = &£= © «© -75 

Three Months - ~ - - 2c -« - - .40 
Sample Copies Sent Free. 


We reach all classes of people. There in no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, Editor and Publisher 
Main Office, 100 West Gay Street 83 COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















The West. Point. Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH FAST SCHEDULES TO 


Texas 
« Through 
me Mexico oars 


of 

California . a Speci 

Until ] fi 5 

ao is0 Ca l1ornla UaS 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 


Full information at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building. 


J. P. BILLUPS, G. P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 











When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 

















SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 
Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3: North East, South and West 


J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











The Short Line 
To California and Northwest 


Via Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and Kansas City is the 


Union Pacific 


AND CONNECTIONS 
WITH THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


One-way Colonist Rates on sale from September 15th to October 31st, 1905, to 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Utah, etc. 


Special Round-Trip Rates to California and the Lewis & Clarke Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, until September 28th. 


Ask for through rate from your station and secure literature. 
Information cheerfully given. 


R. 0. BEAN, T. P. A. J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, General Agent 
1-3 Peachtree Street, ATLANTA, GA. 








When writing advertisers, please mention this Magasine, 
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SEARCH-LIGHTS ON HEALTH 


Or Light on Dark Corners 





FIRST-CLASS SEXUAL SCIENCE. 
PLAIN, COMMON SENSE TALK 
IN PURE, CHASTE LANGUAGE. 








Some of its Subjects: 


When and Whom to Love; Signs of Love; How 
to tell the Qualities for Suitable Companionship; 
How to Select Congenial Partners for Life, and the 
Laws of Mutual Selection and Adaptation; Who 
May and Who May not Marry; What Men Love 
in Women, and What Women Love in Men; How 
to Select a Good Wife; How to Select a Good 
Husband; Advice to Maiden, Wife and Mother. 

A Complete Manual of Manhood, Boyhood, 
Womanhood, Girlhood and Motherhood; the Moral 
Influence of Promiscuous Association; Love—its 
Laws, its Powers and its Physiological Effects; 
Selection and Mutual Adaptation; Love, Desertion 
and Divorce; Love and Parentage; Strong Lan- 
guage for the Married; A Complete Analysis of the 
Masculine and Feminine Functions; Sexual Abuses 
and Restoration; Indiscretion of Youth and Remedy. 





” SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


SIZE 5 1-2x7 1-2 INCHES. 525 PAGES. 
Bound in Durable Silk Cloth, plain edge - = $1.25 
Bound in Half Morocco, marble edge “s 1.50 
This book in cloth binding and one year’s subscription 
to “THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO” - - “SL. Q() 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 





950 Austell Building, 











HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. L. NICHOLS & CO.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 








When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











DO YOU LOVE HEALTH? 





L. J. HAYDEN 





IF SO, CALL AND SEE 


L. J. HAYDEN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pure Herb Medicine 


One of the greatest healers of the sick on earth. Cures all dis. 
eases or no charge. My medicines cure all diseases that are 
known to the human race or no charge, no matter what your dis. 
ease, sickness or affliction may be, and restores you to perfect 
health. My medicines cure the following diseases: All Blood, 
Kidney, Liver, Bladder, Piles in any form, Vertigo, Quinsy, Sore 
Throat, Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Rheumatism 
in any form, Pains and Aches of any kind, Colds, Bronchial Troy. 
bles, Sores, Skin Diseases, all Itching Sensations, LaGrippe or 
Pneumonia ; Ulcers, Carbuncles, Boils, Cancer, the worst forms, 
without the use of knife or instruments; Eczema, Pimples on the 
face and body; Diabetes of Kidneys, or Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys. My medicines cure any disease, no matter of what na- 
ture. Medicine sent to any address by express. 

For full particulars send a 2-cent stamp for answer or call in per- 


ie L. J. HAYDEN 
657 W. Baltimore St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRANCH STORES 
404 Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 394 Queen St., NORFG" 








Ford’s Original Ozonized Ox Marrow Makes Hair Long, Soft and Easy t 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderful preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

MINNIE FOASTER. 

314 Southard St. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalpand 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 

glossy. MISS MAGGIE REND. 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations 

made. Mrs. JOHN GRAF. 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. - 
I had typhoid fever and my 
came out. I used three bo: 
your pomade, and now my } 
nine inches long and very thick 
nice and straight. Most every « 
seeing how good your pomade d@ 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair isan example to every one. 
Yours respectfully, 
ELLA BYE. 
Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 
I have used one bottle of your po 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 
RHODA EDWARDS. 


Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
Gentlemen: When I began usin 
your pomade my head was so bal 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 
my head and I have been using it 
only two months. IDA PRETER. 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 


A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


HOW WE DISCOVERED ITS FULL VALUE.—Our preparation was originally prepared for an ordinary hair tonic 











It is a good tonic, and we had been selling it right along over the counters at the drug stores to the white people com 
tinuously since 1858. One day a young colored woman came in and purchased a dozen bottles. We asked her 
“What are you going to do with so much?” She replied, ‘‘ It makes my hair long, soft and easy to comb, and I am 
getting it for my friends." We then said, “Tell us all about it and we will give you a dozen extra bottles.” She 
then told of the merits of a pee when applied to the hair of colored people. It was a great discovery. To us 
it was like finding a nugget of gold. This young lady, her friends, and we, through our advertisements, began to 
= a merits of this pomade. The people tried it and testified to its true value and the sale is now unprece- 

ented, 

Full directions with every bottle. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists and dealers, or send us 50 cents for one bot- 
tle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, express paid. We pay all postage and expresscharges. Send postal or 
express money order. Please mention name of this paper when ordering. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature 
EO elk, Dit Gl 


Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














STOCK FOR SALE 


Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Co. 








WANT ED—Twenty thousand persons who will subscribe for six (6) shares 
of stock at one dollar each—pay one dollar down and one dollar per month 
until the six dollars are fully paid in. Persons can take as much more as they are 
able to take ; the more the better for the subscriber. We are selling stock to pay 
the white people out who are in with us; also to build an extension to Moncrief 
Springs, and erect a hotel, etc., thereon. Send your application today to the 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC STREET RAILWAY AND SURETY CO. 
Phenix Block, Room 9, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 





This is the only company of its kind controlled by colored people. Persons 
desiring benefits under the ‘‘ Surety Clause’’ may obtain same by separate applica- 
tion. 














GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Cr) “ Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 
e get out books for authors who do not care 
?.. to be their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


E. W. ALLEN & CO. 


3, 5, Z and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 


HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magasine. 




















ican ined FLOYD’S FLOWERS 


OR 


DUTY ND BEAUTY DUTY and BEAUTY 


BY 
SILAS X. FLOYD, D.D. 


Illustrated by~ 
JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


FOR Over 300 pages. 80 illustrations. 
4 Size 6x8%. 

Cloth, Very Att tive, - - - $1.00 
COLoRED CHILORE Half Morosco, Library Edition, 1.50 


Full Moroeco, Handsome and 
Durable, - - = = - - 2.00 



































A BOOH FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 
The First. and Only Race Book of the Kind Ever Written 
Sets Before the Colored Boys and Girls High Ideals and Sound Advice 


Stories of Slavery Days; Stories of Bravery; Stories of Faithfulness; Stories of Schooldays; Stories of Useful Lives: 
Stories of Great Men; Stories about Animals; Stories about Bad Boys and Girls and their 
Troubles ; Stories of Success; Stories of Pluck; Stories of Real Fun; Steries 
of Jolly Times; Stories of Hardship; Funny Stories, Helpful Stories. 








In all, 100 stories told as only Prof. Floyd can tell them, and rearly all teaching scrre important roral lessor? 





Our Reports are Backed Up by Orders. 

Andrew Smith, of Louisiana, reports 343 orders and orders 
80 books. 

S. N. Reid, of Alabama, reports 101 orders and orders 68 
pooks. 

H. E. Pike, of Tennessee, reports 57 orders and orders 43 = 
books. 

James EK, Merrill, of Arkansas, reports 120 orders and 
orders 60 books. 

R. 8. MeNair, of North Carolina, reports 102 orders and 
orders 90 books. 

D. D. McDonald, of Alabama, reports 62 orders and orders 
47 books. 

P. M, Martin, of Mississippi, reports 102 orders and orders 
95 books, 

C. R. Lacy, of Mississippi, reports 50 orders and orders 50 
books. 

T. A. Taylor, of Mississippi, reports 55 orders and orders 
52 books. 

J.B. Jenkins, of Florida. reports 60 orders and orders 60 books. 

8. C. Walker. of South Carolina, reports 400 orders and orders 350 books 


10,000 Sold in Five Weeks. 


P. H. Martin, of Mississippi, writes: ‘‘* Floyd’s Flowers’ is the community 
gossip. I enclose draft for my second order.” 


D. E. Johnson, of Costa Rica, writes: ‘*Floyd's Flowers’ sells on sight. 
The people subscribe before I bave time toshow the book up. My only trouble 


eal a || 






is, that I cannot get books fast enough,” 


=e 
—= 


OUTFIT AND COMPLETE COPY FREE —Send l0c. for an outfit, Sly : 
and with your first order for 12 books we will give you one copy free. ea : 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 


(Successors to J. L. NICHOLS @ CO.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU | ATLANTA, GA. 
108-110 W. Jackson Boulevard | | 950 Austell Bldg. 

















Agents Are Making from Three to Ten Dollars per Day. 





























